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UNION—DISUNION—REUNION. 


WE are at this moment in great dan- 
ger of political ruin, and indeed social 
disintegration ; but we have also ar- 
rived at a stand-point from which we 
may see the dangers, and avoiding 
them, restore our shattered political 
system, and again advance harmo- 
niously and gloriously a united people, 
in the fulfillment of our mission as the 
advanced guard of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

The greatest evil of the hour is the 
wide-spread misconceptions prevalent, 
individual, partisan, and sectional, and 
as always in revolutionary and excit- 
ing times, multitudes of men are ready 
to destroy each other, while really, 
though blindly, desiring the same ulti- 
mate object. There can be no doubt 
that a vast and overwhelming majority 
of Americans do now, and have clear 
through the bloody trials of the past 
four years, desired the “ Union”’—the 
condition or thing which for eighty 
years was so identified with their pros- 
perity, freedom and happiness, but the 
means or mode of realizing this “ Union” 
is intepreted indefinitely, in not only 


parties and sections, but scarcely two 
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individual citizens have exactly the 
same notions on the subject. Indeed, 
it is certain that the Abolitionists, per 
se, are the only considerable body in 
the country, North, or South, that have 
clear, defined, and absolutely deter- 
mined “ principles” or purposes in 
view. They believe that negroes are 
black-white men, or “ colored men,” with 
the same nature and the same wants 
as other men, and therefore naturally 
entitled to the same rights, they desire 
to give them, or rather to force them 
into the same legal status, and this 
“idea” being true, they disregard con- 
sequences, for that which is true and 
right, and just in itself, must finally 
work out good, whatever may be the 
temporary or seeming evil. They, too, 
want the “Union,” want that great 
good identified with the past, but with 
the dominant purpose in view, the fix- 
ed, definite, supreme object of “ impar- 
tial freedom,” this purpose once ac- 
complished, they will have the “ Union” 
grander, more beneficent, and more 
glorious than ever before. Meanwhile 
they fix their gaze on this purpose, and 
utterly disregard consequences with a 
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profound conviction of final success 
for the country, for when that purpose 
is accomplished, and four millions of 
“colored men” are restored to their 
rights, it.must be in the order of Pro- 
vidence, and in the order of things 
that a great prosperity for all must 
follow. Itis afrightful and disgusting 
illusion, hideous, impious, and mon- 
strous beyond comparison or parallel 
‘ in the annals of mankind, and yet not 
only are these Abolitionists profound 
believers in it, but their professed op- 
ponents, who affect to despise them as 
illusionists, accept their assumptions, 
and differ only in refusing to march 
with them in regard to the practical 
consequences. But, as observed, these 
Abolitionists, per se, are the only con- 
siderable body that have fixed “ princi- 
ples” or any clear objects in view ; all 
want the “Union” and prosperity of 
the country ; but, above all, and be 
yond all, they want “impartial free 
dom” for four millions of “ colored men,” 
and that accomplished, the Union, all 
good, and all possible prosperity are 
sure to be realized in the future. But 
aside from this compact body of logi- 
eal Abolitionists, there is no mental 
coherency North or South, East or 
West, and millions of American minds 
are blindly drifting on a shoreless sea 
of doubt and difficulty, desiring the 
same general result, it is true, but too 
often ready to tear each other to pieces 
in regard to the means or mode of 
reaching that result. It is therefore 
proposed in this brief and hastily writ- 
ten article to point out the path of 
safety ; the only road possible to res- 
tore the Union of the States and the 


prosperity of the country, prepared by . 


one who, without an atom of sectional, 
or even partizan feeling, has not only 
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been a profoundly interested observer 
of current events, but has made our 
great sectional trouble a special study 
for many years past. 

The subject discussed is Union, Dis- 
union, and Re-union. The first embo- 
dies that great good we all enjoyed for © 
some eighty years ; the second is our 
present or actual condition ; and the 
third how shall we recover what we 
have lost, and save ourselves hereaf- 
ter from a similar calamity. 

Before fairly entering on this discus- 
sion, however, we must define and fix 
with absolute certainty some great 
underlying facts and principles ; other- 
wise we too, as well as our readers, 
may drift off into that shoreless sea of 
doubt and uncertainty that now en- 
gross the intelligence of millions of 
our countrymen. 

Ist, and most vital of them, we are 
homogeneous, a white, or Caucasian 
people, unmixed, and untainted with 
the lower races of this continent, and 
while each State or political commu- 
nity must determine the status of 
mongrels, Indians, negroes, &c., and 
their relations to themselves, within 
their own limits, the Federal Govern- 
ment acts only on the white citizen- 
ship, and while protecting the property 
of the master in the service of his ne- 
gro subgen, within its jurisdiction it 
has no more political connection with 
the negro than with those of Africa. 

This is demonstrated by the fact that 
when the “ Union” was formed, negroes 
were in domestic subordination in all the 
States, save one, by the fact that all, or 
nearly all, the men who made the Union 
were “slaveholders,” and had any 
number proposed to include negroes in 
the political system then created, it 
would have been rejected unanimously; 
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by the further fact that from Washing- 
ton to Buchanan this Government ne- 
ver recognized a negro as a citizen; 
and finally, by the formal decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott 
case, a mere embodiment of American 
| practice from the foundation of the 
‘Government, it was settled, or should 
be settled, forever that we should re- 
main a pure, untainted, homogeneous 
white people. _ 
2nd. We are a nationality, or our 
people more thoroughly and universal- 
ly so than any other nation since the 
times of the Roman Republic, demon- 
strated by our common origin, lan- 
guage, history, traditions, and above 
even those, by the necessities of our 
political system, and can never be 
otherwise so long as the principles of 
our system are preserved. | 
The imaginary things which are sup- 
posed to separate the great American 
communities from each other, subside 
into utter nothingness when tested by 
fact. South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts, supposed by thoughtless and su- 
perficial persons to embody the widest 
antagonisms, are, save in the great 
question of the hour, probably more 
harmonious than any other two States 
on the continent. The real interests 
of all the States are the same, and the 
assumed differences are purely artificial, 
‘temporary and accidental. It is the 
real interest of South Carolina that 
negroes should be in their normal con- 
dition of domestic subordination, and 
it is the real interest of Massachusetts 
also, of course ; for if they were forced 
into an abnormal condition, their social 
ruin and demoralization would react on 
the latter and involve its ruin. Even 
as regards a protective tariff—a direct 
and absolute robbery of the people of 
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South Carolina—it would be better in 
the end for Massachusetts that there 
was no such robbery. 

It may be said that a large portion 
of the people of Massachusetts would 
be forced to emigrate to the great agri- 
cultural West, if absolute free trade — 
were adopted, and even this would be 
better for the whole people, and per- 
haps even for Massachusetts, for no 
possible consideration can justify such 
@ perversion of the principles of our 
political system as a “ protective” ta- 
riff. As itis, it enables a handfull of ma- 
nufacturers to accumulate fortunes, 
while the great body of the toiling 
people are becoming, day after day, as 
in England, mere work animals, and it 
would be better to abandon the State 
to wolves and bears, and go to the 
West, where, however hard on them- 
selves, the emigrants would know that 
their children, and childrens’ children, 
would become landholders and true 
American freemen, instead of “degrad- . 
ed “operatives” in “educated and 
pious Massachusetts.” It is then only 
ideas or mental habits, not real inter- 
ests, that separate States, and leaving 
out of view the so-called slavery ques- 
tion, it may be doubted, as observed, 
if there are any two other States where 
opinions so harmonize as in Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina. Neither of 
them seem to have ever clearly grasp- 
ed the great central truth of our insti- 
tutions, as originally proclaimed by 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “all men are created 
equal,” and they both clung to obstruc- 
tions on this truth long after the other 
States had entirely removed them. 
They were both in favor of the “ strong 


government” notion of Hamilton, and 


stood shoulder to shoulder around the 
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administration of the elder Adams, and 
showed such despotic tendencies that 
Mr. Jefferson threatened to arm Vir- 
ginia and the central States against 
them. Again, in the great struggle 
against the United States Bank, South 
Carolina and Massachusetts coalesced, 
and though they did so for different 
reasons, perhaps, they united against 
the Democracy when led by the old 
hero of the Hermitage. Indeed, on all 
the great questions that have divided 
our people, these two States, where so 
many silly people see, or think they 
see, the germs of opposing nationali- 
ties and “irrepressible conflict,” have 
united against the progress of the Am- 
erican Democracy ; and it is quite pro- 
bable that a few years hence the same 
general result will be manifested. It 
is then demonstrated by the facts of 
our past history, as well as by the poe 
litical necessities of our system, that 
we are one people, and must forever 
remain so as long as the system itself 
lasts. 
8rd. Finally, we are a federation of 
States, and not a nation in the Euro- 
pean sense, though the delegated pow- 
ers render us practically so in every- 
thing that connects us with other na- 
tions. The Roman Republic was a 
military aristocracy, or rather an oli- 
garchy confined to the people of the 


. great city, while all the world beyond 
-was ruled by this centralized force, 


‘The French Repnblic of 1792 was on 
ihe Roman model, save that instead of 
the population of a great city it em. 
braced the whole French people. But 
unlike the great Latin races, our,An- 
glo-Saxon and Germanic origin impell. 
ed us in the direction of individual 
freedom and local self-government. 
‘These States, as Provinces, grew up 
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absolutely independent of each other, 
save in the one common recognition of 
the imperial power of the mother coun- 
try, and the creation of a Federal Union, 
in 1788, to a certain extent, imitated 
this, but did not, and could not, save 
in the powers delegated, exercise any 
supremacy over the States. 

It may be that if we had grown up 
as a compact or conglomorate people, 
like that of France, a consolidated Re- 
public, on the Latin model, would have 
been practicable, and, liberty secure 
from the dangers of centralized power; 
for after all it failed in France from 
the outside pressure and conspiracies 
of British and Continental enemies, ra- 
ther than from the absence of virtue 
in the French people ; but local self- 
government was and is a habit of our 
people, and these States grew up States 
as naturally and legitimately as ado- 
lescence expands into manhood and 
maturity. They were independent in 
1776; they confederated until 1788, 
and then united; that is to say, the 
powers delegated then became a unit, 
and of course were supreme within 
their orbit, while in all beyond these 
delegated powers, the States remained 
as absolutely independent as they were 
in 1776. 

The delegations of the several States 
made the Constitution—it was adopted 
by States. ‘The President and Senate, 
who appoint all the functionaries, are 
elected by States; in a word, itis a 
govhrnment of States, and it is proper- 
ly termed the United States of America. 
Finally, Mr. Lincoln was elected in 
1860, by States, and against the will 
of two-thirds of the whole American 
people, and therefore no man who is a 
Democrat, or believes in its fundamen- 
tal principle that the majority should 
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tule, will venture to dispute the asser- 
tion that this is a Federal union of co- 
equal States. 

These three great and fundamental 
truths, that we are a white or Caucasian 
people, a nationality or oneness of desti- 
ny, and @ Federal Union of co-equal 
States, must be constanily kept in view 
‘ as facts underlying all our reasonings, 
and as absolute tests against revolution 
and all attempts to overthrow our politi- 
cal system. 

With these great land-marks always 
in view, it is now proposed to show 
how the Union has been shattered or 
suspended, and how it may be restored 
and a higher liberty and prosperity 
than ever before secured to our sad- 
dened and suffering people. There 
have been*high excitements and vio- 
lent partizan contests in our past his- 
tory ; but the Union, or indeed our po. 
litical system, was never before in real 
danger; and though our European 
enemies profess to regard our political 
organism as defective, and even some 
professed Democrats among ourselves 
are losing faith in Democratic institu- 
tions, the evil of our times is outside 
of our system, and were that disposed 
of, exploded, annihilated from our 
midst, there would be no trouble what- 
ever in respect to our political ma- 
chinery. 

This evil is Abolitionism, the sole 
primal cause of all our afflictions, for 
however potent or mischievous the se- 
condary causes may be, this is the very 
original and primordeal source of all 
our woes. We have four millions of 
negroes in our midst, a natural sub- 
strata for society to rest on, and which 
in its direct and indirect consequences 
has secured the liberty, equality, and 
prosperity of the toiling millions, and 
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when the monstrous lunacy of the time 
has exhausted itself, all men will re- 
cognize the presence of these negroes, 
or this imaginary slavery, as the most 
providential and beneficent conjuncture 
of human affairs known in the annals 
of mankind. 

First of all, the presence of this ne- . 
gro element gave to Jefferson and oth- 
ers that clear conception of the great 
truth of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that all (white) men are “cre 
ated equal,” and therefore designed for 
equal rights or the same liberty. 

What to these great Virginians were: 
the petty and accidental distinctivns 
of wealth and poverty, of ignorance 
and education, that separated them 
from their humbler brethren, when con- 
trasted with this natural distinction of 
race? What, in a word, were the re- 
sults of human contrivance when con- 
trasted with the handy work of the Al- 
mighty Creator ? 

We need not seek to enquire, forwe - 
never can know, why negroes exist, or 
when they came into existence ; we 
only know that the Almighty Creator 
has thus ordained things, and we can- 
not avoid knowing that having made 
them different beings, He has, of course, 
designed them for different purposes. 

Their presence here as a natural ba- 
sis of society, secures equality of citi- 
zenship to the superior race, not only 
in the South, but in the North, for those 
who own the service of the negro are 
necessarily the representatives of la- 
bor, and equally desirous of protecting 
it from the tyranny of capital. Thus 
in our entire history “slaveholders” 
have been the champions of Democracy, 
and defended the laboring and produc- 
ing classes from protective tariffs, na- 
tional banks, and the numerous scbemes 
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of northern capitalists and speculators, 
who, under the preteuse of the general 
welfare, have sought to rob the pro- 
ducer and degrade the laborer. And 
when it is considered that instead of 
feudal kings and nobles, the great op- 
pressors of the laboring classes now 
are capitalists and monopolists, the 
fact that we have an immense class of 
some two millions, embracing the edu- 
cation and talent of one half of the 
country, who are the representatives 
of labor, and by no possible means can 
be placed in conflict with the welfare 
of the toiling millions, it should be 
evident to the most stupid Democrat 
in the land that the presence of these 
negroes, or this so-called slavery, is 
indeed the corner stone of our Repub- 
lican system. 

. If Mr. Calhoun had his property in- 
vested in manufacturing, stocks, &c., 
like Edward Everett or Charles Sum- 
ner, will any one suppose he would be 
the advocate of free trade and cheap 
goods for the million? Why, the an- 
nexation of Texas and “ extension of 
slavery,” by its two Senatorial votes, 
repealed the black tariff of 1842, and 
secured to the toiling masses the free 
trade tariff of 1846. 

If Gen. Jackson had had his proper- 
ty invested in bank stock, &c., can any 
’ one suppose he would have vetoed the 

United States Bank Bill, and beaten 
down the “ money power” of the North? 
: Or if Benton and Macon, and George 
Mason, and the grand champions of 
Democracy of other days, had been in- 
terested in the banks and manufactures 
of the North, can any one suppose for 
a@ moment they would have fought 
against their own personal interests, 
and battled for the rights of the masses 
regardless of their own welfare? No 
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indeed ; if Jackson had not been a 
“slaveholder,” he never would have 
vetoed the United States Bank, and if 
Jefferson had lived in Massachusetts 
instead of Virginia, he never would 
have made that glorious declaration 
that has made his name immortal. 

It is, then, a palpable truth that so. 
called slavery is the great foundation 
and bulwark of our Democratic sys- 
tem, and this debauched and destroy- 
ed, Democracy and popular liberty 
would be lost for centuries. 

The foreign enemies of Democracy, 
therefore, almost as soon as the Gov- . 
ernment was formed, began their la- 
bors to undermine and destroy our in- 
stitutions, by attacking the founda- 
tions. We have on this continent thir- 
ty millions of white people, twelve 
mnillions of negroes, and about the 
same number of Indians, or aborigines, 
and surely every thoughtful man will 
say that if these whites, Indians, and 
negroes, were universally amalgama- 
ted together, and become a vast horde 
of mulattoes, mestizoes and mongrels, 
our institutions, our civilization, and 
even our Christianity, would be de- 
bauched and destroyed. 

If negroes were abolished, or anni- 
hilated, our institutions would not be 
seriously disturbed, though in that case 
the best portion of the South would 
again become a wilderness, and the 
northern masses, without the Jeffer- 
sons, Calhouns, Bentons and Jacksons 
of the South, would have a desperate 
struggle to save themselves from the 
slavery of capital. 

But no one proposes to abolish 
negroes ; it is only his séatus that is to 
be changed, and instead of domestic 
subordination, like the wife or child, 
this negro is to be forced to a level 
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with the white laborer, and the labor- 
ing classes degraded to this common 
condition with negroes, would, of 
course, amalgamate their blood as well 
as freedom with them. How natu- 
ral, therefore, that British aristocrats 
should desire to “abolish slavery” in 
America, for the distinction of race 
debauched and broken down, and 
whites, Indians and negrves forced in- 
to a common condition, Democracy 
must needs be lost beyond recovery, 
and monarchy might take a new lease 
of time for the next thousand years. 

Wilberforce, Pitt, and other Bri- 
tish statesmen, began this monstrous 
conspiracy against Democracy in Am- 
erica seventy years ago, and that gov- 
ernment has expended several hundred 
millions to effect it, and the late Sir 
Robert Peel declared it was the best in- 
vestment ever made for its effect on 
us. And it has had this effect. 

The abolition of “slavery” in Jamai- 
ca was followed by “ anti-slavery” so- 
cieties here, and countless millions of 
books, pamphlets, tracts, &c., were 
scattered over the northern States, un- 
til finally the northern mind was pre- 
pared for the creation of a political 
party designed to carry their theory in- 
to practice. This party was organ- 
ized in 1840, and polled seven thou- 
sand votes, and with a constant in- 
crease at every subsequent Presiden- 
tial election, it finally carried a majori- 
ty of the States in 1860, and accord. 
ing to the forms of the Constitution 
elected Abraham Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency. The election of Mr. Lincoln 
was the most tremendous revolution 
ever attempted or witnessed in human 
affairs—a revolution from a white toa 
mongrel government ; a revolution, or 
rather social cataclism so horrible and 
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utterly destructive that it were better 
the people south of the Potomac should 
be swallowed up by an earthquake 
than submit to it. 

He did not propose to interfere di- 
rectly within any State, but he was 
pledged to place the Government in 
conflict with southern society, and to 
use its prestige and power for the des- 
truction of that society. He was ut- 
terly unconscious, as indeed the south- 
ern leaders were, of the monstrous re- 
volution attempted, and as all men are 
even yet whose minds are corrupted 
and perverted by the Abolition luna- 
cies. 

The States represented by Mr. Lin- 
coln have undergone a monstrous men- 
tal revolution. Whenthe government 
was formed, not one man in all this 
broad land, not even in Massachusetts, 
proposed to include negroes in the po- 
litical system ; but States after States 
have gradually amalgamated negroes 
in their State systems, and the elec-. 
tion of Mr. Lincoln was claimed as the 
triumph of “impartial freedom” within 
Federal jurisdiction, and he stood 
pledged to his party to use the Federal 
Government as an instrument for forc- 
ing the revolution on the South. Sup- 
pose for a moment that they had yield- 
ed to the rule of the northern States, 
and by the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, without any direct interfer- 
ence in the States, the final result were 
realized, distinctions separating whites 
and negroes debauched and broken 
down, and the four millions of negroes 
were amalgamated in our political sys- 
tem on-a basis of “ impartial freedom.” 
The masses in the South, degraded 
into “impartial freedom” with negroes, 
would, of course, amalgamate with 
their blood, as well as “ freedom,” and 
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this reacting on the North, the great, 
proud, progressive American people, 
would needs commit social suicide, 
and like the Spaniards and Portuguese 
of this continent, degenerate into 
hordes of the meanest and most de- 
graded mongrels that ever polluted the 


'* earth or offended heaven with their 


loathsome presence. 

In a word, the success of the Aboli- 
tion party would needs be the success 
of those British and European schemes 
for the ruin of Democracy, and over- 
throw of our political system. Every 
man not a lunatic or something worse, 
cannot now fail to see that “ impartial 
freedom,” or the amalgamation of four 
millions of negroes in our political sys- 
tem, must necessarily involve a social 
amalgamation, and our children forced 
into this monstrous suicide, American 
civilization must needs be lost for many 
centuries to come.: 

This, then, was the great horror that 
overshadowed the South on Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election, and that rendered the 
women of the South the most frantic 
and desperate of all to escape it, for 
their instincts, truer and wiser than 
those of the other sex, prompted them 
to strive for any fate or doom within 
the possibilities of human destiny, ra- 
ther than “ impartial freedom,” and the 
consequent amalgamation of the blood 
of their children with that of their own 
negroes. And who would not prefer 
death at once for themselves and their 
children, as in San San Domingo, ra- 
ther than “abolition of slavery,” “ im- 
partial freedom,” mongrelism, and gra- 
dual rotting out of their blood through 
the veins ot the negro, as in Jamaica? 
Even the hideous lunatics who led this 
Abolition horror would prefer death for 
their childnen rather than they should 


practice their own professed belief, and 
a Chase or Sumner would see a daugh- 
ter struck by lightning rather than 
submit to the doom they were striving 
to force on the children of Jefferson 
Davis and Andrew Johnson. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln, as 
the embodiment of mongrelism, or “ im- 
partial freedom,” was, therefore, not 
the mere overthrow of the Union, but, 
so far as his supporters were concerned 
the overthrow of our system, our Dem- 
ocratic institutions, and our civiliza- 
tion. Nothing is more absolutely cer- 
tain than that our political system was 
created alone for white men, and there- 
fore the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
as the embodiment of mongrelism, was 
an attempt at revolution the most 
hideous, loathsome, and utterly des- 
tructive ever attempted in the world’s 
history. It was, perhaps, natural that 
the southern people, threatened by 
such a huge horror, should blindly and 
instinctively strive to escape from it 
by separation and a “ Southern Confe- 
deracy,” Buttheir leaders should have 
known better than thus to resort to 
revolution themselves to save their 
people from the loathsome horrors of 
the northern revolution. They knew 
that while Mr. Lincoln had a majority 
of the States, there was a popular ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the whole peo- 
ple against him, and moreover, that 
there were more men in the North op- 
posed to Abolition than in the South, 
and therefore, instead of defending Am- 
erican institutions from the horrible 
lunacy that threatened their overthrow, 
they became revolutionists themselves 
and struck at the nationality of the 
American people. 

Never before was there such an ex- 

hibition of supreme folly, if nothing 
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worse. If, as they assumed, the whole 
North was mongrelized, and they the 
sole upholders of our political system, 
they should have retained the name 
and flag, and prestige of that system, 
and defended them as the sacred work 
of their fathers, and the heritage of 
their children, against a world in arms. 
Instead of this they sought separation 
from those who had the same princi- 
ples, ideas, and instincts as themselves, 
abandoned States rights, and even cla- 
morously denied that they were fight- 
ing to defend southern society ; and 
finally, some of them proposed to adopt 
the “principle” embodied by Mr. Lin- 
coln, and mongrelize their children in 
pursuit of that imaginary independ- 
ence they professed to strive for. 

Here, then, were two revolutions, 
one proposing to overthrow the princi- 
ple of a white government, and to es- 
tablish a mongrel concern on its ruins, 
and the other to separate the States 
and to set up a “Southern Confedera- 
cy.” 

Abraham Lincoln proposed to change 
the relations of white men and negroes, 
and Jefferson Davis proposed to change 
the relations of States; in a word, 
Abraham Lincoln proposed to mongrel- 
ize American society, and thus destroy 
our civilization, as well as our politi- 
cal institutions, and Jefferson Davis, 
instead of confronting this danger, 
vainly sought to escape it by an at- 
tempt to run away from it. 

What a stupendous anomaly—a dou- 
ble revolution, or two revolutions at 
the same time, in the same country, 
and a vast majority of the people all 
the while opposed to both. It is hard- 
ly possible that a thousand men in the 
South would fight for a “Southern 
Confederacy,” per se, and it is certain 
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that not one hundred in the North 
would fight for “impartial freedom,” 
were it presented by itself, or as an 
original question. 

Why should a southern man desire 
to abandon the glorious prestige, free- 
dom, and prosperity of the great Re- 
public founded by Washington, and 
mainly the work of southern men? 
Or why should the man in New York 
or New Jersey fight to degrade himself 
and his children into “impartial free- 
dom,” and consequent amalgamation 
with negroes? Indeed, is it possible 
to conceive of any thing more irration- 
al, senseless, or monstrous than these 
things that have caused the sacrifice 
of a million of lives, and the destruc- 
tion of half of the property of the 
country? But at last the madness em- 
bodied by Jefferson Davis is at an end 
—the “Southern Confederacy” has dis- 
appeared from the scene—the effort to 
divide our nationality has failed—the 
integrity or oneness of the great Ame- 
rican people is vindicated—the at- 
tempted revolution of States has sub- 
sided, and we now stand face to face 
with that northern revolution embodied 
by Abraham Lincoln, which strives to 
change our relations to negroes, and 
theatens the utter ruin of society as 
well as the outward forms of Republi- 
canism. With the overthrow of the 
“Southern Confederacy” the States na- 
turally gravitate to their Constitution- 
al positions and former relations, and 
just as soon as the obstructions placed 
in the way by Congress are removed, 
the Union will be restored, of course. 
No armies are needed—no efforts what- 
ever ; the secession ordinances repeal- 
ed, and the re-union is complete, if no 
obstacles are placed in the way. Pre. 
sident Johnson hag only to appoint Fe- 
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deral officers in the South, and the 
Union is restored. True, in some 
States there are contesting govern- 
ments, but the Federal Government 
has no necessary connection with the 
matter, and the whole subject is easily 
disposed of by a popular vote. Then 
again there are some negroes in South 
Carolina, Louisiana, &c., carried off 
from their homes, and the Abolitionists 
will insist that the war has freed them, 
and they shall remain “free.” The war 
has not, for it could not, change the 
status of a single negro, and therefore 
if Massachusétts, or other States de- 
sire the “freedom” of these homeless 
and masterless negroes, of course they 
will insist on their removal to their 
States. But President Johnson will 
not be permitted to restore the Union 
without desperate opposition from that 
northern revolution which for four 
years past has been hidden from the 
popular view by the “Southern Con- 
federacy,” but which has now to be 
met, grappled with, dnd defeated, or it 
will ruin our civilization as well as 
overthrow our political system. It de- 
mands “impartial freedom,” that the 
distinctions fixed and: moulded by the 
hand of God shall be disregarded and 
abolished, and four millions of negroes 
amalgamated with our people. Four 
years ago, it sought this end by the 
prestige and power of the Federal Go- 
vernment, without any direct interfer- 
ence within the States ; but it now as- 
sumes that the “ war power” has effect- 
ed this revolution, and it only remains 
for President Johnson to carry it into 
practice, and thus complete the schemes 
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of European aristocrats for the utter 
destruction of Democratic institutions 
It demands further that all the landed 
property from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande shall be rendered useless, for 
the negro labor destroyed by “ free- 
dom,” it would be worthless, and it de- 
mands that the white masses shall 
amalgamate with four millions of ne- 
groes, which they will, of course, if 
forced to a political amalgamation ; 
and finally they demand that the north- 
ern people shall become “niggers,” 
which they would, of course, if the 
masses of the South were ever amal- 
gamated with their negroes. They al- 
so demand the execution of all the “‘ re- 
bels,” which is the most sensible, and 
generous and humane of all their de- 
mands, for if “impartial freedom” 
should prevail, death at once would be 
a blessing rather than leave their chili 
dren behind them to rot out through 
mongrelism. This party now has to 
be met, and the Union restored, and 
our institutions preserved, and every 
man must prepare himself to stand by 
the Dred Scott decision, or “ impartial 
freedom,” for the grand old white Union 
of our fathers, or consent to mongrel- 
ize his posterity by “impartial free- 
dom” with four millions of negroes. 
Nationality now safe, every Democrat 
must stand by the Union of the States 
on the white basis, as from 1788 to 
1860, or our civilization, as well as our 
political system will be ruined by the 
traitors to their race who demand “im- 
partial freedom,” and consequent amal- 
gamation with four millions of negroes. 
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CHAPTER XII.—( Continued.) 


“We can arrange all that,” replied 
Harestoot. “You two can play scene 
for scene alternately ; and then all you 
have to do is to play him down.” 

“Yes, play him down,” we all cho- 
rused. 

“Well, I rather like that. I'll do it,” 


shouted Fuzzy ; “but I must havethe . 


combat scene.” 
“Unfortunately, Phipps, to whom I 


have already suggested the doubling, 
insists on being killed by Richmond. 
Mr. Neville is to revenge the murder 
of the tyrant, Gloster, on his repre- 
sentative, and butcher the butcher.” 
“That can all be arranged,” I inter- 
posed, for a mischievous idea entered 


my head, “I'll undertake to bring Mr. 
Phipps to reason. Let us consider 
that as all settled, and now we'll 
sketch the plot and incident of the 
piece. The first point is the title.” 

“Tt’ll have to be a taking one.” 
growled Fuzzy, “or the jailor of Sel- 
grove will take us.” 

“The very thing !” exclaimed Finch. 
“The Jailor of Selgrove—a superb ti- 
tle.” 

“Who is to be a miser and a ruf- 
fian ?” I said, “and yet neither one nor 
the other. Supposed to be cruel to his 
prisoners, he is really studious of their 
comforts ; and supposed to be a sordid 
miser, he spends the money he amasses 
by economy in secret charities to the 


deserving.” 

Haresfoot langhed, for he recognized 
the prototype of my character. 

“And aids a young man,” said he, 
“who is poor and deserving, and in 
love with a duke’s daughter, who looks 
down on him.” : 

“The young man turns out to be his 
nevvy, to whom he leaves lots o’ tin,” 
suggested Billy Nuts. 

“ And the jailor an eccentric noble- 
man, who takes the position in order 
to effect good,” chimed in Finch. 

“And the young man is charged 
with murder, with the evidence strong 
against him ; but it is all cleared up in 
the last scene,” put in one of the com- 
pany. 

“The murder being really commit- 
ted by his rival, a gloomy baronet, 
who commits suicide in the last scene 
but one, and, by way of atonement, 
leaves half his fortune to the young 
man aforesaid, and the other half to 
found a lunatic asylum,” added ano- 
ther. 

“With. a screaming fanny man,” 
said our low comedian, “the miser’s 
half-starved servant, who has two com. 
ic songs, and a hornpipe in fetters.” 

“And a duett with the lively maid 
of the duke’s daughter,” I said. 

Thus suggestions were thrown in 
and noted down; incidents were sto- 
len from other plays, and held ready 
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to be dovetailed in. Haresfoot and 
Finch agreed to put the thing into pro- 
per shape ; I was to make sketches of 
the interior of the county jail, the mar- 
ket place, the main street, and other 
spots of interest, and Billy was to paint 
the new scenery. 4 

The next morning “ the first appear- 
ance of a young gentleman on any 
stage, in the character of the Duke of 


Gloster,” was duly announced, and the- 


bills were all underlined with the an- 
nouncement of the new piece, “a start- 
ling local drama, to be produced with 
entirely new scenery, costumes, prop- 
erties and effects.” 

The bait took. Selgrove woke up. 
The old taste for theatricals revived. 
There was every prospect that in addi- 
tion to a crowded house to witness the 
debut of Phipps we would have a per- 
fect jam on the first night of the new 
piece. 

As to Phipps’s night, it was soon 
placed beyond doubt, for every availa- 
ble place was bespoken long before, 
and when the doors were open, the 
check-taker was kept busy for over an 
hour without intermission, and long 
before the rising of the curtain a large 
board, with the words chalked upon it, 
“No MORE sTANDING-ROOM,” had to be 
placed at the door. 

Matters did not go so smoothly on 
the stage. Phipps had expected to be 
furnished with the proper costume, and 
was quite astounded, when he waited 
at the wardrobe, to be shown a red re- 
gimental coat and buff breeches, as the 
dress assigned. 

“Oh, come !” said he, “that won’t 
do, you know. I want my ten pounds’ 
worth.” 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to git it?” inquired 
Billy. “ What have you, or any man, 
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got agin that dress, I’d like to know 2” 
“Why, that’s a soldier’s coat.” 
“Vell, vosn’t King Richard a sol- 

dier? That’s the hidentical coat that 

Garrick vore. I’ope you don’t think 

you’re a better hactor than Garrick, 

Mr. Phipps.” 

“Yes—that’s all well enough ; but 
Richard was king.” 

“So he vos ; in course he vos. And 
didn’t his late majesty vear a red coat 
an’ bluff breeches? An’ vosn’t he a 
king? In course he vos.” 

“ But look at the dress you’ve given 
Mr. Fuzzy.” 

“ Fuzzy perwides that hisself; and 
if he’s goin’ to make a fool of hisself, 
by puttin’ on such crinkums, that’s his 
business.” 

There was no help for it ; Mr. Phipps 
was obliged to don the regimentals, 
or goon in street costume. Of two 
evils, he wisely chose the least. He 
came to me with his troubles, and I 
comforted him by asserting that the 
costume was a minor matter, and that 
spirited acting would replace any de- 
ficiency in that line, especially among 
among an audience made up largely 
of his personal friends. The summons 
of the call-boy cut short our divcus- 
sion, and at it we went. 

I had seen a few performances be- 
fore, and a great many since ; but I 
never beheld any so peculiar as that I 
witnessed on that evening. Phipps 
was not only an untaught amateur, 
bnt he had not a particle of natural 
genius, and bellowed, stamped and 
roared after a fashion which beggared 
description. The alternation of scenes 
made it worse, by contrast ; for Fuzzy 
‘was an actor, though a poor one, and 
did not outrage all the proprieties by 
his performance. Asa large number 
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of Phipps’s friends were in the house, 
the hisses were always drowned by a 
storm of applause; but the whole 
scene was the most laughable ever 
witnessed there ; a hilarious tragedy. 
The final scene was too much, howe- 
ver, for the most staunch friend of the 
debutant. 

Both performers expected to have a 
monopoly of the last scene, and simul- 
taneously made their entrances. The 
audience stared, and when the two fran- 
tic Richards demanded each a horse, 
some mad-cap in the audience shouted 
out: 

“Better take a coach and pair !” 

At this the house burst into a loud 
guffaw ; but the Richards were too 
bent on their business to notice it. 
Besides, the blood of each was up, and 


they were determined to play each” 


other down. When they simultaneous- 
ly told me that they hated me for my 
blood of Lancaster, I was well satis- 
fied that they hated me for something 
else, and so vigorously did they assail 
me, that I had some difficulty in pre- 
serving my head from being cut open 
by the foil of one or the other. How- 
ever, I fought vigorously, the audience 
cheering at the unusually prolonged 
combat, until my arm grew tired, and 
I was forced to run for it, This they 
did not mean to let me do; both had 
their blood up at the trick I had play- 
ed them, and assailing me from sepa- 
rate sides, cut off my retreat. Finding 
my strength failing, I dodged between 
the two, and overleaping the narrow 
orchestra, sheltered myself amid the 
audience in the pit. The two Richards 
would have followed me to wreak 
their revenge, but the fiddlers drove 
them back, and they attacked each 
other. How long they would have 
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continued amid the cheering of the 
audience, it is impossible to say, but 
an accident changed the character of 
the combat. Fuzzy’s foot tripped on 
the edge of a trap-door which had not 
been entirely closed, and falling for- 
ward, his head struck Phipps full in 
the stomach. Both fell, and their 
swords flying out of their hands, the 
curtain fell on the rival crookbacks 
engaged in a supine position, in a game 
of fisticuffs. 

To prevent the house from being 
torn down by the excited audience, the 
rival Richards were forced to appear 
before the curtain ; Richard No. 1 with 
his left eye in mourning, and Richard 
No. 2 with the blood streaming from 
his royal nostrils, while the Earl of 
Richmond looked upon his late antago- 
nists from his sure refuge in the cen- 
tre of the pit. 


CHAPTER XIIL, 
Which, after a brilliant success, brings about @ 
catastrophe and @ warning. 

The performance of Richard, which 
I have described in the last chapter, 
was not only unique in itself, but ser- 
viceable to the company, since it drew 
attention. to the theatre, and set the 
good people of Selgrove a-gog in re- 
gard to the new piece. I received no 
gratitude, however, but a deal of ill- 
will, in return for my share in this de- 
sirable result. The manager declared 
my conduct to be highly unprofession- 
al, as no doubt it was, and took me 
roundly to task for having compro- 
mised the dignity of the stage, and 
the reputation of the theatre. Fuzzy 
was sulky and morose, and laid his 
bruised nose at my door. The offended 
amateur, whose friends informed him 
that he had been made a butt of, threat- 
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ened vengeance, and endeavored to 
organize a cabal for the avowed pur- 
pose of hissing me from the stage. A 
nice piece of hot water I had dipped 
in, to be sure ; and though I was un- 
der no alarm as to consequences, I 
mentally reselved to allow my love of 
mischief less rein in the future. Finch 
spoke to me very sensibly on the sub- 
ject, and pointed me out that the con- 
sequences of such freaks was to raise 
me up enemies who might at some in- 
opportune moment do me an evil turn, 
At the same time he admitted the 
temptation to -have been great for a 
lover of the ludicrous. 

Partly to avoid expense, and partly 
to impress the public with the extent 
of our preparations, the theatre was 
‘ closed for a week previous to the pro- 
duction of our new play—the actors, 
when rehearsal was over each day, 
lounging in. knots on the steps, or be- 
taking themselves to such porter- 
houses in the neighborhood as were 
liberal of their credit. As for me, I 
divided my hours between the pursuit 
of my favorite study of languages at 
home, the yarns of Billy Nuts in the 
paint-loft, and the conversation of 
Finch and his daughter at their lodg- 
ings, which I frequently visited. In 
the last case Finch was the main at- 
traction, for though I was young, and 
Cecilia agreeable, I was not in the 
least in love with the young lady, nor 
had I the most remote reason to sus- 
pect that she regarded me in any other 
light than that of a pleasant acquain- 
tance. 

The new piece was announced for 
Monday night. The Saturday night 
previous I climbed to the paint-loft to 
watch Nuts give the finishing touch to 
the great scene of the Market-place of 
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Selgrove. Billy was as loquacious as 
usual, and Finch, who was there, more 
melancholy than ever. After Billy 
had got off one of his most marvel- 
lous yarns, he turned to me and said ; 

“Av that minds me, Mr. Neville, 
that there vos a gent as inkvired wery 
pertickler arter you yisterday.” 

“ Ah! who was he?” 

“That’s vot I don’t know. He’s a 
gent as seed me lookin’ unkimmon dry, 
an axed me to vet my vissle. I know’d 
he vos a gent by his behavior as sich.” 

“What did he ask ?” 

“Vy, he said you vos a clever young 
hactor, an’ ax’d if you ’adn’t some 
other name besides Neville, an’ vere 
you come from, an’ vere you lodged, 
an’ if you were steady or fond ofa 
drop. ‘Vell,’ sez I, ‘most young 
hactors takes fancy names ; but vere 
Mr. Neville comes from I never ax’d, 
an’ vere he lodges you'll git from the 
box-hoffis’, sez I, ‘an’ has for his stea- 
diness, there haint a steadier or a pro- 
perer-behaved young man in the per- 
fession’, sez I, ‘though Mr. Fuzzy does 
think he’s a leetle too fond of a lark.” 

“ What kind of a looking man was 
the questioner, Billy ?” I inquired. 

“ A short, stout gent ; kvite the gent 
in his dress an’ manner he vos too; 
kvite nobby.” 

Finch said to me: 

“When you have been in the pro- 
fession as long as I, you won’t mind 
these sort of inquiries. Some people ' 
take an absurd interest in the history 
of actors, and their sayings and do- 
ings off the stage, especially if they 
be popular favorites. It’s only a trou- 
blesome way of showing their re 
gard.” 

“A very impertinent way.” 
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“The penalty of popularity; nothing 
more.” 

I thought that probably the conjec- 
ture of Finch was correct; but the 
circumstance gave me some uneasi- 
ness, nevertheless. This was momen- 
tary. Finch left the paint-loft, and I 
followed and joined him on his way 
home, as I had promised to take tea 
with him at his lodgings. 

On our way Finch said : 

“T have a trust for you, if you will 
execute it.” 

“Certainly ; if I can.” 

“T have been troubled with a diffi- 
culty of breathing for several days 
past, and so I consulted a doctor about 
it.” 

“ And he told you that you had the 
phthisic, I suppose,” I rejoined. 

“Nothing of the sort, 1 am sorry to 
say. He sings the same tune with the 
rest. He says that—well, I can’t re- 
member medical jargon, but it is some- 
thing about valves and auricles—and 
the long and short of it is that I shall 
not last long.” 

“That has been the doctors’ pro- 
phecy for a long while, hasn’t it?” - 

“Yes ; and a true one it will prove. 
I am prepared for the worst. I have 
_ endeavored to do my duty, and the old 
stroller is ready to have his bones laid 
in earth whenever it pleases Provi- 
dence to so order it. I have looked 
death so long in the face that he has 
no terrors for me. But Cecilia—” 

“Have no fears for her, my friend. 
She has talent, determination, and good 
sense, and there is no one in the com- 
pany who would not guard her from 
harm.” 

“True ; but she is young, and I have 
the fears of a father. I do not wish 
her toremain on the stage. If any- 
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thing should happen to me, there is a 
slight favor that you can do me.” 

“Name it.” 

“ Here is a letter which I have pre- 
pared. It is addressed to Adolphus 
Teignham, Esquire. Here is his pro- 
per address on this card. If I should 
be carried off suddenly, enclose it in 
one announcing my death, and post it 
as soon as possible. It is addressed 
tomy younger brother. He is a wi- 
dower, but has no children; and I 
think he will take charge of Cecilia, 
from pride of blood, if not from affec- 
tion.” 

I took the letter and gave the pro- 
mise required, though at the same 
time I tried to disperse the cloud of 
fears which hung so heavily on the 
old man. It was a vain attempt. 

The night for the new play came, 
and the theatre was crowded. As a 
drama the piece was good for nothing, 
having neither unity of plot, cohe- 
rence of incident, nor novelty of cha- 
racter ; but the local scenery which 
illustrated it, and the telling hits which 
had been ruthlessly plundered from all 
authors, tickled the public fancy, and 
wona complete success. For weeks 
and weeks it filled the house nightly, 
until the close of the season, when the 
final performances was marked by a 
tragic incident. 

The drama closed with the discovery 
of the jailer’s true character, the frus- 
tration of, the villain, and with all 
thuse who were good being made hap- 
py, and all those who were bad being 
made miserable—a most conventional 
ending. 

Finch played the old miser, while 
Cecilia and myself were the lovers of 
the piece. . 

The last words of Finch, which 
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brought down the curtain, were : 

“T owed my self-mortification to the 
past. I have endeavored to atone for 
my former follies, by a course of good 
to others. How I have succeeded is 
for the future to determine ; but for 
to-night it is enough if our kind friends 
are pleased with the Jailer of Sel- 
grove.” 

During the entire performance Finch 
had hesitated several times, and seem- 
ed to find difficulty in utterance. In 
the last scene he had got so far as the 
words “for the future,” when he stop- 
ped, burst into tears, and staggered. 
I caught him on the instant. His fea- 
tures were convulsed—he repeated the 
words “ the future,” and then uttering 
with great difficulty, “the letter,” fell 
back. Cecilia sprang forward shriek- 
ing, and clasped his hand. He smiled 
on her, and the next moment was dead. 

The stage was in confusion in an in- 
stant, and the house, which divined the 
event, was hushed to stillness, as the 
curtain fell, Haresfoot went in front 
and announced the unexpected trage- 
dy, when the audience quietly dis- 
persed. 

That night I posted the letter to Mr. 
Teignham, and in forty-eight hours 
Cecilia’s uncle arrived. He took charge 
of Finch’s, or rather Frederic Teign- 
ham’s body, which was to be interred 
in the family vault at Staffordshire ; at 
once acknowledged his niece, thanked 
me for my attention in a polite but 
cold way, and left on the following day. 

The morning of Mr. Teignham’s ar- 
rival, I received by mail, bearing the 
Puttenham post-mark, the following 
letter : 

“Honored sir—I have learned from 
a conversation which I have over- 
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heard, the place you are at, and the 
name you bear, and that some harm is 
meant you. My lady, to whom I told 
it, has ordered me to write and let you 
know. So no more at present from 
yours to command.” 

The epistle had neither date nor sig- 
uature, but I felt well. assured that it 
came from Gifford. The inquiries, 
then, had been made with an object, 
and probably by an agent of the earl, 
or Osborne. After reflection, I con- 
cluded the best thing for me to do was 
to seek my original destination. I 
sought Haresfoot in order to tell him 
my determination, and found him not 
in the best of humors. 

“Here is a nice piece of business, 
to be sure,” said the manager. “ They 
have made Miss Finch break her en- 
gagement, and here I shall have to 
open at Pottenbury with no chamber- 
maid nor juvenile lady. Who's to fill 
her place, I wonder? There’s Parker, 
whose place you took, wants an en- 
gagement ; but he’s no lady.” 

“T’m glad to hear you can get him,” 
I answered, “as I will have to leave.” 

“What! what!” exclaimed Hares- 
foot, firing off a dozen winks in his 
dismay. “ You going too !” 

“T shall be obliged to. I am glad 
that my going won’t inconvenience 
you.” 

“But I don’t choose to have you 
leave in that way. If I suffer every 
one to violate engagements in that 
kind of way, I shall be at the mercy of 
the company.” 

I explained my reasons as well as I 
could without letting him know too 
much of my history ; and as Mr. Park- 
er was really the better actor of the 
two, left him mollified. “My affairs 
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were soon arranged, and in a few hours 
I was in the city of London. 


CHAPTER XIV., 
Which bringz back little Zara, and introduces a 
real Duke, 

The sensations of a provincial on 
his first entry into the metropolis, soon 
change. At the beginning there is an 
impression of vastness, of hurry, of 
bewilderment, and the apprehension 
that his dress, person and manner, are 
the subject of the crowd’s contemptu- 
ous observation ; but this is soon fol- 
lowed by a sense of dullness, the no- 
velty wears off, indifference follows, 
and the self-assurance that the glances 
around have no meaning, and that he 
is in some measure invisible to those 
who have no time to spare from their 
own affairs by wasting a thought on 
bim. 

I found no trouble in regard to lodg- 
ings, readily engaging a scantily fur- 
nished room in an obscure and quiet 
street. After making the necessary 
arrangements about coal and candles, 
I went to bed early, and enjoyed a 
quiet sleep. 

I started early in the morning to 
seek employment. I found printing- 
houses enough, but no vacancy ata 
case, and became rather disheartened. 
As I was wandering along I came to 
Rathbone Place, and looking up saw 
that I was at No. 38. I saw the sign 
of Winsor & Newton, the leading art- 
ists’ colormen in London, and in fact 
in all Europe. As I knew that Paul 
Bagby used their tube colors in pre- 
ference to all others, it occurred to me 
that he might deal there direct, so I 
went in and asked his address. One 
of the shopmen was kind enough to 
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write down the street and number for 
me, and to tell me the distance, and 
by what omnibuses I would reach near- 
est the spot. I set off, and in the course 
of a half hour was at Paul’s studio. 

It was sitnated on the first floor of 


. @ rather handsome house, in a fashion- 


able thoroughfare. I climbed the 
stairs, and seeing the words, “ Mr. P. 
Bagby, Artist,” on a door, knocked. 
The summons not being answered, I 
repeated it, when the door suddenly 
opened. A tall man, his face nearly 
covered with a thick beard, grasped 
the door-knob with one hand, and held 
his palette, brushes and mahl-stick 
with the other. 

The bearded gentleman, whom I did. 
not at all know, inquired my business 
by the monosyllable, sharply uttered, 
“Well?” 

I was about to apologize, and state 
whom I expected to find there, when 
he released the door-knob, grasped me 
by the hand, and dragged me into the 
room. 

“Why, what wind blew you here, 
Ambrose?” he asked, as we mutually 
recognized each other. “ You're the 
last one I expected to see.” 

“Pil tell you that,” I answered, 
“when I am quite sure this is Mr. Paul 
Bagby, and not el Conde O’Samayer.” 

He laughed. 

“ All your provincial friends shave, 
I suppose ; but London just now is 
visited with an overflow of beard. 
Esau is a man-about-town. But you 
shall dine with me to-day. As the din- 
ner hour is some time off, we'll have a 
famous confabulation first.” 

He turned the key in the door. 

“There, bring yourself to an anchor 
in that easy chair. I won’t see any 
one until we’ve had our talk out, that’s 
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flat. Tell me what brought you here, 
and I'll listen while I work away on 
the face of this fat dowager. It would 
be a superb portrait, only it lacks co- 
lor—on the nose, If I only dared to 
paint her grace’s proboscis in all its’ 
radiant glory, it would it would illu- 
minate the place like ten wax candles. 
But, proceed. As my Yankee friend 
and patron, Archbold, would say, ‘Go 
a-head !’” 

“Do you know my early history ?” 

“ Bits of it. Found like Moses in 
the bulrushes, or something—wasn’t 


. PY 


“Td better begin at the beginning, 
so you'll understand what follows ” 

“ By all means. Begin at the be- 
ginning, and Cousin Sally Dilliard it as 
little as you can.” 

“« What’s that ?” 

“Oh, one of Archbold’s queer stories. 
Tl recite it for you at another time. 
Commencez. mon ami !” 

I narrated briefly the main points of 
my life, he commenting from time to 
time. When I came to my parting 
shot at the earl, and expressed my re- 
gret at my folly, he said : 

“Don’t concern yourself. He and I 
are no more friends, and I defy him.” 

“ Now,” said I, when I had closed, 
“* What do you think of it all ?” 

“Think ! why that you would have 
been a mine of wealth to Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. You are no doubt the long-lost 
heir to the crown of China, and I ex- 
pect, on your accession to the throne 
of your august ancestors, to be ap- 
pointed court-painter, with an income 
of a million a minute. Seriously, I 
see no mode at present of fathoming 
the mystery. If we had that packet. 
As this new play of Richelieu says, 
‘your witness must be that same dis- 
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patch’ But I can possibly assist you 
a little. Have you a copy of those in- 
scriptions with you?” 

“T have the things themselves with 
me, that is, the ring and brooch.” 

Very absurd that ; leave them here 
or you may lose them. Let me see— 
yes, copy them on that slip of paper 
for me. I remember ‘ Bugunda Jawa’ 
—let me have the others. I know a 
sort of Dr. Dryasdust who knows sev- 
eral times more languages than you— 
can talk fluently in fifty tongues or 
more, and yet in general he hasn’t 
words enough to throw at a dog. Vl 
make it my special business to see him 
to-night, and force him to translate. 
But where are you staying ?” 

I told him, He knew the place very 
well, apparently, for he curled his lip, 
and said : 

“ Miserable locality. You must have 
better lodgings.” 

“They’re fully as good as prudence 
warrants at present.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not. Bring your 
traps—they’re portable enough, I fan- 
cy—here. There is a good bed in the 
other room, which is principally used 
by friends of mine—late gentlemen, 
benighted on this side of town, There 
is a chest of drawers for your clothes, 
a small drawer in it, with a lock and 
key, for your papers and trinkets. 
Stay with me until you get settled em- 
ployment, and as long after as you 
like.” . 

“You are very kind, and I thank 
you ; but a poor printer shouldn’t lodge 
with a fashionable artist,” 

“Printer! why, man, it is an art 
imperial ; the monarch of all crafts 
and mysteries. If I were not an art- 
ist, I would be a printer. Then, you're 
the heir to the empire of China, you 
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know and, if your majesty will deign— 
but you must come, If you don’t, you 
shan’t see Zara.” 

“ Zara .” 

“Ha !” I thought I should bring you. 
Fetch your things to-morrow, and take 
possession, and you shall see the pret- 
ty Spaniard.” 

“Where is she? Tell me about her 
—and him.” 

“ About her—very easy. About him 
—impossible! Zara is at a ladies’ 
school in the suburbs—a parlor board- 
ere She is under the joint guardianship 
of another and myself. Several months 
after I saw Espinel in the Park—as I 
wrote you, you know—I met him at a 
conversazione. I found that he was 
very intimate with the Duke of Silling- 
bourne, one of my patrons. He de- 
clared that he did not recognize me, 
when he saw me in the Park, and I had 
no reason to doubt his word. We be- 
came intimate. I soon learned that he 
was a Spanish nobleman, and had been 
a monk, but had been released from 
his vows, for family reasons, shortly 
before he came to England. I cannot 
tell you his object here, nor who Zara 
really is ; for that is a secret confined 
to two cthers beside himself—that is, 
to the Duke and me. All that I can 
tell you is, that she is his niece.” 

“Then your old conjecture proved 
to be right after all.” 

“Precisely so. Just previous tomy 
last letter to you, Espinel went from 
his lodgings one day for a stroll, and 
never returned. We have traced him 
to a certain part of London, where he 
was met by a person, whose descrip- 
tion tallies with that of Osborne ; but 
your information that he was so many 
miles off on that day has relieved 
him.” 
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“Tam not so sure,” I said, “ but what, 

from my friendship to you, the object 
of my inqufries, carelessly made though 
they were, may have been suspected ; 
and I may have been intentionally mis- 
informed.” 
* “That must be looked to, I thought - 
you wrote to me from personal knowl- 
edge. But come here early in the 
morning, and we'll see Zara.” 

About ten o’clock next morning I re- . 
moved my scanty luggage to Paul’s 
apartments, and took possession of the 
chamber assigned to me. I had no 
more than locked up Sharp’s letter and 
my trinkets in one of the drawers, be- 
for Paul called me into the studio. 
There I saw a tall, thin and sickly- 
looking, but nevertheless commanding 
old gentleman, who scanned with ear- 
nest but not offensive curiosity. 

“ Ambrose,” said Paul, “I wish to 
present you to the Duke of Silling- 
bourne. This, your grace, is Mr. Fecit, 
of whom I spoke.” 

The Duke shook my hand. 

“T am glad to meet you, young gen- 
tleman,” said his grace. “I may as 
well mention that it is not merely your 
singular history, which Mr. Bagby has 
confidentially mentioned, which inter- 
ests me; but the acquirements which 
he tells me that you possess, and your 
general character.” 

I bowed ; I, a poor young printer, 
and a foundling, complimented by a 
duke. It was like a dream. 

“Thave had my Cdipus at work on 
your riddle,” said Paul. “The words 
of the Countess were Malay, ‘Bagan- 
da Jawa,’ mean literally, ‘The Prince 
of Java’ -The inscriptions, the Pro- 
fessor says, are in the Korinchi cha- 
racter, though they give Malay words. 
The Malays, it appears, use the Ara- 
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bic characters, but it is supposed that 
they formerly used the Korinchi let- 
ters. The words on the ring are, 
‘chinchin baganda,’ meaning ‘the 
prince’s ring ? and the letters on the 
brooch stand for ‘ piniti baganda,’ ‘the 
prince’s pin.’ After all, it does not 
‘amount to much.” 

“It is a step in the investigation,” 
‘remarked the Duke. 

“Can it be possible,” I inquired 
“that I am Javanese ?” 

“ Quite impossible, I should say,” an- 
swered Paul. ‘The Javanese face be- 
longs to a peculiarly marked race ; its 
features are as distinctive as those of 
the Mongolian or African. Yours bears 
no resemblance to it whatever. Your 
face is as thoroughly European as 

‘mine. But we must visit Zara, and 


you had better get ready.” 


It was not long before I made the 
necessary changés in my dress, and 
rejoined them. As we were going 
down stairs, I said apart to Paul: 

“Do you know that I have been 
thinking a deal about the old Countess 
noticing my ear.” 

“Poh! don’t let that mislead you. 
‘Your ear is slightly malformed ; the 
back of the lobe is drawn tightly to 
the jaw. She has a quick eye, and 

‘was attracted by an unusual trifle. 
The oddity of the thing struck her— 
that was all.” 

: “The Earl, you know,” I suggested, 
“asked me if I were quite sure I was 
born in England.” 

“Merely because he didn’t know 
what else to say.” , 

I had great confidence in Paul’s 
judgment, but I weighed all these Jit- 

‘ tle things in my mind a great deal. 

We soon reached the “ Home Semi- 
nary,” and on sending up our names, 
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the principal, a formal and precise mid- 
dle-aged maiden lady, joined us. With 
a triple air, compounded of deference 
to the Duke, courtesy to Paul, and gra- 
ciousness to me, she engaged us in con- 
versation while Zara was summoned 
from the school-room. 

Presently the door opened—Zara © 
made her appearance, hesitated at the 
sight of a stranger, and then advanc- 
ing, laid her hands in those of the 
duke and Paul. 

She had grown in height, but had 
not changed in features. Though not 
yet fourteen years of age, she had 
reached the height of woman, and had 
a wonan’s form, although lacking in 
roundness of outline. And she was 
so beautiful. I fairly drank in her 
wondrous beauty, as I had, done be- 
tween three and four years before on 
the high road to Puttenkham. 

“You don’t recognize old friends, 
Zara,” said Paul, smiling. “Have you 
forgotten Ambrose Fecit ?” 

Her eyes dilated, the blood rushed 
to her face—-a single glance, and she 
sprang to me impulsively, and grasp- 
ing both of my hands, carried them to 
her lips. 

She recovered herself presently, and 
seeing the scandalized look of the lady 
principal, said, with the slightest 
amount of foreign accent in her speech: 

“It is my govd adopted brother, 
Madame ; and my dear uncle loved 
him so much.” 

“Come, Mr. Bagby,’, said the Duke, 
“we will leave these youngsters to talk 
awhile. They havn’t seen each other 
for so long, that an hour will be little 
enough for their conversation. Miss 
Myrtle, I have heard much in praise 
of the perfect arrangement of this in- 
stitution. Will you honor me by tak- 
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ing my arm, and accompany us over 
the house and grounds ?” 

Miss Myrtle was only too much de- 
lighted to oblige his grace, and so 
Zara and myself were left together. 

It was delightful to sit there and 
listen to the dear child, as with her 
dark, lustrous eyes beaming with plea- 
sure, she told me the simple story of 
her life from the time we parted until 
then. I returned this with much of 
what had happened to me, and there 
we both chatted with full hearts—both 
children of mystery—both feathers 
blown hither and thither by the brseze, 
ignorant of our origin, and uncertain 
of the future. What a dear memory 
that hour is even now! We could 
scarcely believe our hour had passed 
when the Duke and Miss ean, fol- 
lowed by Paul, returned. 

“Now, Zara,” said his grace, “I 
have made arrangements with Miss 
Myrtle, by which Ambrose will spend 
an hour with you on every Saturday 
afternoon ; and you must continue to 
be a good girl as Miss Myrtle says you 
have been hitherto.” 

“She is very docile, your grace, and 
all her teachers and school-mates are 
delighted with her. I hope, the Count, 
her father, is well.” 

’ The Duke bowed to avoid an answer, 
and Zara’s lip quivered. She knew, 
then, of her uncle’s disappearance. 

As we retired, Zara and I were some- 
what in the rear of the others—Miss 
Myrtle relaxing her dignity so far in 
favor of a duke as to attend his grace 
to the door—and I bent over and kiss- 
ed Zara on the forehead. She drew 
down my head gently, pressed her lips 
to my cheek, and then, frightened at 
her own temerity, glided blushingly 
away. 
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Miss Myrtle was horrified to find 
that Miss Espinel had gone in without 
bidding her noble guardian a respect . 
ful farewell. 

The Duke undertook to set us down 
at the studio. On our way there, he ; 
said to me : 

“Mr. Fecit, you must really aban- 
don your tr— business for the pre- 
sent.” 

“ How shall I live, your grace, with- 
out a mortifying sense of dependence 
on others ?” 

“That is easily arranged, sir, with- 
out the necessity of your incurring 
any obligation. I have at present no 
secretary. It is the situation of a gen- 
tleman. We shall not disagree about 
the amount of salary attached. Will 
you accept the position ?” 

Young as I was I had the power of 
prompt decision, but the proffer was 
one I could not well refuse ; so I an- 
swered : 

“I think I understand your grace. 
I accept your kindness gratefully, and 
shall not forget the obligation.” 

I was soon installed as his grace’s 
secretary. It was merely a delicate 
way of providing for my support. The 
Duke had very little correspondence, 
was not in public life beyond his du- 
ties as a peer of the realm, and lived 
retired from the busy world. His finan- 
cial affairs were under his steward’s 
supervision, and I had next to nothing 
todo, The greater part of my time 
was spent with Paul Bagby, in whose 
charge my papers and trinkets remain- 
ed, with the exception of hours de- 
voted to my favorite study, and the 


’ pleasant ones passed with Zara on the 


afternoon of each Saturday. 
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CBAPTER XV. 
. Introducing a new acquaintance and more mys- 
: tery. 

In despite of the privacy of life 
sought by the Duke, his grace had nu- 
merous visitors. While I was nomi- 
nally acting as secretary, although my 
years and station gave me no intimacy 
with these, yet the contact with so 
many of high rank and position was 
likely to be useful. Paul pointed out 
to me the chance that this speaking 
acquaintanceship with distinguished 
personages might turn to account at 
some time. I did not build on that, 
but I felt that the casual conversations 
I held with these men, all of them well- 
bred, and the insensible example of 
their manner, served to give me great- 
er personal confidence, and ease of de- 
meanor. My intimacies ran in another 
way. Among Paul’s many acquaint- 
ances I found some who, without being 
entirely congenial, attracted me. These 
were artists and literary men half way 
up the ladder of reputation—men who 
had undergone a deal of privation on 
the road to distinction, and who had a 
certain gay and almost reckless man- 
ner which amused me exceedingly. 
Now and then some of them seemed to 
remember that they had a body to care 
for in this world, and even a soul to 
‘care for in the world to come ; but the 
majority lived for to-day solely, taking 
good and ill-fortune with philsophical 
indifference. . Paul, at first, was rather 
uneasy at my taking so kindly to these 
roistering fellows ; but he possibly re- 
flected that 1 had no inclination to se- 
mi-vagabondism, that I drank but spar- 
ingly, and had the habits of quiet life, 
for he soon ceased to trouble me with 
advice about my companionship. 


One afternoon I had been dawdling. 
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about the studios of several artists, | 
and wound up by a visit to Paul’s 
apartments. The first thing that I no- 
ticed there was a sketch in oil, which 
I knew was not in Paul’s style. It re- 
presented a scene in an eastern court, 


showing the audience given by the 


ruler. So far there was nothing strik- 
ing about the composition. But what 
was surprising was the fact that the 
face and costume of the vizier beside 
the throne was unmistakably that of 
the Baganda Jawa, having even. the 
very pose of the figure in the portrait 
at Landy’s Castle. 

“Wonder away, old fellow!” said 
Paul, as he caught my eye, “ you can’t 
possibly wonder more than I do.” 

“But where did you get it, and what 
does it mean ?” 

“Tl tell you where I got it. I re- 
ceived a note yesterday from a Ger- 
man artist, named Diemer. I never 
heard of the man before. He said 
that he was a stranger here, and in 
distress ; that he knew me by reputa- 
tion, and thought if I would call that 
I could render him a service with little 
inconvenience to myself. Well, I went. 
He has miserable lodgings enough in 
a house over in Milton street, up three 
pair back. I fuund him in bed. He 
said that he was subject to sudden at- 
tacks of paralysis of the lower limbs, 
accompanied by neuralgia in the face. 
He had been taken off his pins the 
week before, but expected the disease 
would pass off in a day or so. Hehad 
come to England from Dusseldorf, hop- 
ing to find sale for his pictures, of 
which he had two comyleted, together 
with the studies for several more. The 
pictures were not much—a little cle- 
ver, perhaps—both bearing the Dus- 
seldorf stamp, and both in entirely 
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different styles of treatment. This 
sketch struck me more than the pic- 
tures. He says it is a mere fancy pic- 
ture, but I don’t believe it. I borrow- 
ed it toshow you. I tried to pump 
him, but failed. And now you've had 
the whole story.” 
+ “T should like to see him.” 

“So you shall. I am going to re 

turn the sketch, and you can accom- 
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pany me. You must wait awhile, how- 
ever, as he prefers to receive visitors 
at night it seems.” 

At night-fall we started. The Ger- 
man was found in a chair, into which 
he told us he had been helped, and was 
seated before an easel, on which was 
an unfinished pictnre, with the paint 
dry, as though no one had worked on 
it recently. 


(To be continued. ) 





JENNIE AT HER TOILET. 


O, I have a hand for a dear little glove ; 
But I'll give it to none but the man that I love, 


And I have a foot for a neat little shoe, 
When given to me by a hand that is true, 


And I have a lip that is fresh as a flower, 


That opens its buds to the fresh April shower, 


My ringlets are auburn, and fall very low, 
On shoulders as white and as stainless as snow. 


And then T’ve a rounded and dear little chin, 
That was ne'er kissed by any, except my own kin 


T’'ve arms white as marble, but not half so cold, 
And then I the fairest-——it must not be bold. 


O, I’ve many sweet charms, and I know it is true, 
And I'm keeping them all for—I will not tell who! 
©. CHAUNCEY BURR, 


AN EPIGRAM 
OF GEN. BANKS, WHO IS AS MUCH DEVOTED TO VENUS AS TO MARS 


War I shall pray for more than peace, 
For war best serves my ends ; 

Since Mars and Venus now ne’er cease 
To be my constant friends. 
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CAMP VERGARA ; OR, THE DEAD SHOT. 


[BY AN BX-OFFICEB. ] 


In the month of June, 1847, of the 
Mexican war, the bark Antelope, from 
\ Maine, with a detachment of the 9th 
infantry, dropped anchor under the 
walls ‘of San Juande Ullua. The horses, 
of which we had a few, were put over- 
board, and as the waters closed around 
them they whirled about frantically for 
a moment, with wild, staring eyes and 
_ bated breath, casting a reproachful 
look on the crew, who had thrust them 
in the sea, and then, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, struck off for the 
neighboring shore. It was with some- 
thing of a painful interest we watched 
the noble animals climbing the “ mon- 
strous surge,” and borne further off as 
we gazed, were presently snatched from 
our sight. - When next discovered the 
poor brutes, half dead with fatigue and 
fright, dragged themselves heavily up 
the shifting sands. The following day 
the troops were landed, in surf boats, 
and immediately proceeded to the camp 
ground which had been previously se- 
lected for them. ‘This lay between the 
natural earth works, called sand hills— 
a formation peculiar to the coast off 
Vera Cruz—and the shore, adistance of 
some three miles north of the city. A 
glance at the flag-staff of de Ullua, and 
scattered relics here and there of a bat- 
tle “fought and won,” gave signal 
proof of the power that-had cleared 
the way for us. Our flag was there ! 
Scott and his gallant men having fin- 
ished their work on the coast, had swept 
on to more distant fields of labor and 
renown. Overcoming all obstacles, 
they had reached Peubla, where, deci- 


mated by disease and wounds, they 
would wait for re-inforcements. 

As soon as the excitement of land- 
ing was over,in what was compara- 
tively a strange country to us, we be- 
gan to look around in order that we 
might understand exactly where we 
were. Though the history of Mexico 
was not unfamiliar to us, it seemed dif- 
ficult, for awhile, to realize that we 
were on the very spot where Cortez and 
his followers landed, the “Good Fri- 
day” of 1519. In the distance lay the 
city that had fallen beneath the weight 
of our heavy artillery ; but in whose 
fall no wretched women and children 
were wantonly slain or cast helpless 
on the world, Behind us, a dreary suc- 
cession of broken and irregular sand 
hills, presented a gray back ground to 
our temporary abiding place. Midway 
between these and the beach we had 
pitched our tents, thus exposing our- 
selves, though we could not do better, 
to the dash of an occasional handful of 
dust from one side, or a dash of the 
salt brine from the other. This, though 
not entirely agreeable, was speedily 
forgotten in the novelty of the scene. 

In contrast to our colder clime, the 
rank vegetation of the tropics excited 
our wonder. <A few hours on “ picket 
duty,” or a dash into the interior, in- 
creased the wonder, especially if we 
got caught in the chapparal. Innume- 
rable flowers, of rich and variegated 
hue, perfumed the air. Who has seen 
Mexico, and read Prescott, will be sur- 
prised to find how one who had never 
been there,has photographedthe scenery 
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- and flowers ; the birds also, and my- 
riads of insect life, that sport in the 
sweetly perilous region of the tierra 
Caliente. Birds of rare and curious 
plumage fluttered about us wherever 
we went, and gaudy insects literally 
filled the air. Not content with sport- 
ing through the day, a tribe of them 
would come at night, on “wings of 
fire,” and beating a tattoo against the 
tents, go flitting round in a glistening 
circle of ephemeral bliss. Swarms of 
butterflies, the better class of epheme- 
ra, almost showered on us, and once, 
by a curious freak of the insect world, 
some hundreds of them came down 
near us, and as they touched the ground, 
formed a perfect battalion “ tn square,” 
with mimic officers, staff, and music in 
the centre, their yellow wings gently 
moving like violets in the breath of 
the morning. But here, where “life is 
on the wing,” and where nature pre- 
sents to the outward eye so many en- 
chantments, death lurks in every blade 
of grass, or leaf of sweet scented 
balm. In the higher regions it is dif- 
ferent, and probably no part of the 
globe is healthier than the table land 
of Mexico. . 

The sand hills, near which we now 
were, formed what may be called the 
outer wall of the Nueva Vera Cruz of 
the Spanish conquest. Here Cortez 
mounted his “little battery of cannon,” 
a sort of Falconet, we suppose, that 
was to knock Montezuma “sky high,” 
if he could get at him. Here also he 
laid his plans for “marching on,” and 
though the task may have seemed her- 
culean, the iron will of Hernando was 
found equal to the vast undertaking. 
The region of which we write had its 
perils, as already suggested, and to 
stay long in camp might be more fatal 
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than grape and canister in the field. 
During the winter months, and often 
as late as May, the blowing of the 
“northers,” is frightful, especially in 
its effect on the sea, causing the surf 
to fairly rage along the coast. It is at 
such times the sand hills undergo new 
transformations, whilst others are form- 
ed, thus rendering “‘metes” and bounds 
of no account, and displacing or obli- 
terating the graves that are sometimes 
dug there. Of the latter fact, we have 
painful recollection. As the northers 
die away, the malaria renews its dead- 
ly poison, and soon the vomito hurries 
off the victims, which the sea may have 
spared, or the driving sands released 
from premature suffocation. 

From the line of hillocks we have 
attempted to describe, the ground 
slopes gently down to the edge of the 
surf. Soon after “establishing our 
base,” tents sprung up, and camp fires, 
music and parade gave new life to 
scenes that were comparatively quiet 
before. Looking down the streets of 
the encampment, directly in front 
of us, the sea came rolling in flames, 
flinging its spray to our very feet. When 
tired of this,it was a relief to look be- 
yond the sultry shore, and watch the 
specks of sail, on the edge of the hori- 
zon, or mark with still more pleasure 
the vessel “heading in,” with its white 
cloud of canvass turned gracefully on 
the wished-for harbor. Occasionally, 
a long streak of smoke, like Strombo- 
li as seen between Sicily and the Main, 
indicated some volcan steamer running 
down the coast, or approaching the 
landing, its strip of bunting fluttering 
abaft, with all the stars visible. For we 
were as one then, and “ many in one.” 
Something of this was necessary to 
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break the monotony of a sea view, and 
keep us in good heart. 

It had got to be July, and how the 
sun poured down! Its furnace heat 
burnt into the brain, The northers 
were over, but worse remained. Sick- 
ness had already “ set in,” and several 
cases of the Yellow Jack had been re- 
ported. However, the life we had cho- 
sen—so strange that anybody should 
make such choice—the life we had cho- 
sen forbade thinking much of self, and 
su the vomifo was soon voted a nui- 
sance, and dismissed from our minds. 
The 4th of July had passed; but it 
was not permitted to pass unnoticed. 
Happening to call at the Governor's 
rooms in the city about the time of 
bell-ringing and fire crackers in the 
States, we had the satisfaction of unit- 
ing with a lot of brother officers, in 
toasting the “Continental Congress,” 
besides drinking toa speedy peace! 
It was on that occasion “ The General” 
recalled, with inimitable humor, the 
mysteries of “about a thousand,” as ex- 
plained to him by the inevitable mem- 
ber from Barkhampsted. 

It had got to be the second week in 
July when it was reported we were 
nearly ready for a start. From asmall 
force, of less than a thousand, we had 
now something like 2,500, of all arms. 
The tents, that at first were barely suf- 
ficient for a camp meeting at Peti- 
paug, on the Connecticut, had now an 
extent of at least a mile. To these 
were given the name of “Camp Verga- 
ra.” Its left rested on the national 
road, where it opens on the sea, whilst 
its right stretched away towards the 
Gate of Mercy!* Twenty-five hundred 
men seemed quite a formidable com- 





* One of the gates of Vera Cruz, 
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mand for those days. With such a 
corps d’ armee we might now proceed 
to reinforce the veteran Scott, who was 
waiting for us at Puebla. 

Such being our mission, we were 
proud of it, and eager for the signal 
tu be off. 

The circumstances which have in- 
duced us to pen these lines—scarcely 
a story—do not permit us to speak of 
more than a single corps of our little 
army, and that one that has a me- 
lancholy interest for us. We refer to 
the 3d Dragoons, a newly-formed regi- 
ment attached to the regular army. 
This was partly composed of Creoles 
from Louisiana, as fine a set of men as 
could be got together. Their noble 
and patriotic State had done much for 
the war, and the quota now furnished 
gave new proof of her untiring devo- 
tion to the cause. The officers of the 
regiment were from different States, 
and, generally speaking, well fitted for 
the service. Conspicuous among them 
was Capt. D——ff, from N. Y., a grand 
specimen of the true cavalry officer. 
If any survivor of “The Third” should 
chance to look in Tae Orn Guarp, and 
cast his eyes on this, he may thank us, 
though he should care little for our 
sketch, for recalling the merits of a pa- 
triotic officer, for whom we all had the 
highest respect. Captain D——ff was 
tall, and finely proportioned. His fea- 
tures were exceedingly good, approach- 
ing to the classic, and his whole ap- 
pearance strikingly officer-like and 
manly. When he spoke, or gave com- 
mand, the deep, musical tones of his 
voice thrilled one, as when, in Macbeth, 
Forrest exclaims “hang out our ban- 
ners on the outward wall ;” or with 
different emotions, in Othello, bids 
adieu to the pomp and circumstance of 
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glorious war. It was that something 
in his voice and manner that led 
us to associate the Captain with a ce- 
lebrated tragedian of the same name. 
In addition to many personal attrac- 
tions, it may be further said of him 
that he was always in good trim, and 
thus became an example to the entire 
command, Nor did he neglect the 
horse that was to be his companion on 
the field, but had him well cared for at 
all times. This was manifest when 
“the two” came on parade. Sitting 
erect in the saddle, we saw the rider 
borne along as light and easy by his 
faithful roan, as the “ magic horse” in 
the Arabian Nights bore the Persian 
Prince through the air. Atsuch times 


we fancied the good-looking Captain 
another Alvarado that could leap the 


broadest chasm, or cut his way through 
a forest of pikes. In his general bear- 
ing Capt. D——ff was firm and de- 
cided, without arrogance or bluster of 
any sort. We may sum up all by say- 
ing he was the embodiment of the gen- 
tleman and soldier, the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to any one in 
shoulder-straps. Mere killing propen- 
sities belong exclusively to brutes! 
Such an officer could not help but have 
the confidence of his associates, and 
high expectations were formed of his 
probable future. It is with feelings of 
painful recollection we have to state 
that his life was prematurely cut short 
by the yellow fever, before we could 
leave Vergara. Another officer of 
the same corps, we may mention in 
afew words, though much might be 
said in his praise. This was D——, 
from La. Generous, brave, dashing, 
a somewhat gay cavalier, but true to 
his friends, and therefore liked, despite 
an occasional fault that his good hu- 
mor played off as lightly as bubbles 
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lost on the air. We hope to be par- 
doned for recalling, in this connec- 
tion, a companion deguerre, who 
was supposed to be moving on the 
same arc with the chivalric dra- 
goon. None will forget the possi- 
ble person, another Dona Marina, or 
“nurse and spy,” who followed his du- 
bious fortunes with a devotion that in- 
spired a sort of intermittent respect. 
This determination to keep up with the 
corps was persistently observed till 
checked by an order “from the front,” 
that sent “bag and baggage” to the 
right about face in double quick time. 
Immediately “the graces” vanished 
through an opening in the flowering 
cactus. Nothing more was seen of our 


. “Senoreta” till towards the eve of a 


desperate battle, when “ asses and sa- 
vans” were ordered to the rear. The 
execution of the order resulted in a 
temporary melee, through the dust of 
which a fragile form was seen, smart- 
ly struggling with a pestilent donkey, 
to “clear the ranch.” The flutter of a 
torn scarf, and defiant twirl of a bro- 
ken sun-shade, that had done its worst 
on the quivering ears of the beast that 
“ wouldn’t go,” betrayed, at once the 
perseverance of the rider and the weak- 
ness of her sex. Of such is war: 

“Love watching madness with unaltered 

mien.” 

It only remains to say that D 
bore himself gallantly through the 
war, and returned to share in the hon- 
ors of an ovation to himself and oth- 
ers. 

The sketch we have attempted of 
Vergara, and its “motive power,” would 
fail of its object but for the introduc- 
tion of still another officer of the 3rd, 
for whom our story has a melancholy 
interest. This was Lieutenant M——r, 
from Kentucky. He was a young man 





of medium height, fair complexion, 
light hair and eyes. There was usual- 
ly a flush on his cheeks, as if the heart 
had thrown outsome signal of distress. 
His large, expressive eyes, seemed to 
be wandering about in search of the 
lost ; “unfound the boon, unslaked the 
thirst.” In his manners he was ex- 
ceedingly quiet, almost taciturn, going 
about his duties mechanically, as one 
predestined to be broken on the wheel. 
It was further noticed that he was sel- 
dom seen to smile. Of his history we 
knew nothing at first, except that he 
came from a historic State. We were 
afterwards told of some love affair 
that had preyed on his mind, and per- 
haps driven him to seek, in the ranks 
of glory, a recompense for broken 
vows. He had come, we say, from a 
historic State ; and this leads us to re- 
mark that we have scarcely ever met 
with a Kentuckian but had something 
of the heroic about him. Further in- 
formation of Lieut. M——r proved that 
he had commenced service under Gen. 
Taylor as a non-commissioned officer, 
and had been promoted for gallant con- 
duct at Buena Vista to a post in the 8rd 
dragoons. He was not unworthy, 
therefore, of the State whose sons are 
noted for their bravery, and who, whe- 
ther in council or in war, have ever 
been the foremost of their peers. The 
youthful officer we here recall, whose 
form and features come back to us 
through the lapse of years—him for 
whom now we have only some few 
last words to say—seemed no unfit re- 
presentative of his gallant State. 
Though less tall than many we have 
seen from Kentucky, he had still that 
“ manhood in his look” which is charac- 
teristic of the descendents of Boon and 
of Clay. We speak of him here as we 
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saw him only a few days prior to an 
event which was to cast a gloom over 
our camp. 

The troops destine dfor the Plateau of 
Mexico, being all in that we expected, 
the last transport having arrived, we 
were about ready for a start. Tired 
of the hot beach, and the “fiery bil- 
lows” that came pouring in upon us, 
in a kind of premeditated wrath, it was 
a relief to think we would soon turn 
our backs on the remorseless sea. This 
feeling got to be general, and none ap- 
peared to share in it more fully than 
the officers of the 3rd dragoons. They 
longed for the order to pull up stakes, 
and, in anticipation of the signal for 
an advance, began to brush up their 
Some 
delays, however, were unavoidable, 
and so we dragged out another week, 
as if taking a ball and chain with it. 
In this state of mind no ordinary cir- 
cumstance would be likely to arouse 
“Vegara.” One night we were called 
out by the “long roll,” but the occa- 
sion proved to be trifling, and we soon 
threw ourselves back again on our pil- 


_lows of sand. A thunder storm that 


lit up the tents till they blazed like 
Gheber fires on the shores of the Cas- 
pian, only slightly electrified “ the 
boys,” and passed off in dreams of mut- 
tered thunder. It was nothing. They 
had not yet looked on death, which is 
something ! 

One of the most interesting cere- 
monies of the military service is that 
of guard-mounting. We have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the pride we took 
as “ Adjutant of Parade,” in the days 
of bell-shaped caps and long white 
plumes, tipped with red. The charm 
of the occasion is the precise moment 
when the Adjutant takes up a new 
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position, and settling back a lit- 
tle, so as to bring the weight on his 
right leg, folds his arms and commands 
“Beat off.” How the beat thrilled us! 
So, too, the post of “Officer of the day” 
used to elate us much, and as the 
guards passed in review, we would not 
have changed places with Wellington 
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sisted at such a review one morning, 
which we hoped might be our last at 
Vegara, and seen the guards march to 
their respective posts, but with very 
different feelings from those that once 
inspired us. The morning drum-beat 
had lost its charm for us, and no long- 
er struck on our ears, as it had once 
done. 


or General Jackson. We had just as- 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





SELECTIONS FROM “QUEEN MAB.” 


Tue following selections from Shelley’s remarkable poem, entitled “‘ QuzEn Mas,” will be 
read with a thrilling heart by every one who realizes the condition of our country at the pre- 
sent hour. ‘They seem as if written to warn and arouse the masses of our people at this very 
moment of time: 

POLLUTION OF POWER. 

° The man . 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Poilutes whate’er it touches : and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame, 
A mechanized automaton. 


THOSE WHO SUPPORT WAR." 
War is the statesman’s game, the priest's deligh® 
The lawer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade, 
And, to those royal murderers, whose mean thrones 
Are bought by crimes of treachery and gore, 
The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean, 
Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, surround 
Their palaces participate the crimes 
That force defends, and from a nation’s rage 
Secures the crown, which all the curses reach, 
That famine, frenzy, woe, and penury breathe, 
These are the hired bravos who defend ~ 
The tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his fear : 
These are the sinks and channels of worst vice, 
The refuse of society, the dregs 
Of all that is most vile: their cold hearts blend 
Deceit with sternness, ignorance with pride, 
All that is mean and villainous with rage 
Which hopelessness of good and self-contempt, 
Alone might kindle ; they are decked in wealth, 
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Honor, and power, then are sent abroad 

To do their work, The pestilence that stalks 
In gloomy triumph through some eastern land 
Is less destroying. They cajole with gold, 
And promises of fame, the thoughtless youth 
Already crushed with servitude ; he knows 
His wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Repentance for his ruin, when his doom 

Is sealed in gold and blood! 


CORRUPTED JUDGES. 


‘J‘hose too the tyrant serve, who, skilled to snare 
The feet of justice in the toils of law, 

Stand, ready to oppress the weaker still ; 

And, wright or wrong, will vindicate for gold, 
Sneering at public virtue, which beneath 

‘Their pitiless tread lies torn and trampled, where 
Honor sits smiling at the sale of truth, 


POLITICAL HYPOCRITES, 


Then grave and hoary-headed hypocrites, 
Without a hope, a passion, or a love, 

Who, through a life of luxury and lies, 

Have crept by flattery to the seats of power, 
Support the systems whence their honors flow, 


MURDEROUS MINISTERS, 


Or, last and worst, 
Earth groans beneath religion’s iron age, 
And priests dare babble of a God of peace, 
Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 
Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 
Making the earth a slaughter-house! 


THE TOOLS OF TYRANNY. 

Since tyrants, by the sale of human life, 

Heap luxuries to their sensualism, and fame 
To their wide-wasting and insatiate pride : 
Success has sanctioned to a credulous world, 
The ruin, the disgrace, the woe of war. 

His hosts of blind and unresisting dupes 

The despot numbers ; from his cabinet 

These puppets of his schemes he moves at will, 
Even as the slaves by force or famine driven, 
Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 

A task of cold and brutal drudgery ; 

Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, 

Scarce living pullies of a dead machine, 

Mere wheels of work and articles of trade, 
That grace the proud and noisy pomp ef wealth? 


WEALTH GAIND BY WAR. 
And statesmen boast 
Of wealth! the wordy eloquence that lives 
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After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison of a nation’s woe, 
an turn the worship of a servile mob 
To their corrupt and glaring idol fame, 
From virtue, trampled by its iron tread, 
Alth ough its dazzling pedestal be raised 
Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field 
With desolated dwellings smoking round, 












A BRUTAL MINISTRY. 
Falsehood demands but gold to pay the pangs 
Of outraged conscience ; for the slavish priest 
Sets no great value on his hireling faith : 

A little passing pomp, some servile souls, 
Whom cowardice itself might safely chain, 

Or the spare mite of avarice could bribe 

To deck the triumph of their languid zeal, 
Can make him minister to tyranny. 
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Without a shudder, the slave-holder lends 
His arms to murderous deeds, and steels his heart 
When the dread eloquence of dying men, 
Low mingling on the lonely field of fame, 
Assails that nature, ‘whose applause he sells 
For the gross blessings of a patriot mob, 
For the vile gratitude of heartless kings, 
And for a cold world’s good word—viler still! 


THE ORIGIN OF WAR. 


From kings and priests, and statesmen, war arose, 
Whose safety is in man’s deep unbettered woe, 
Whose grandeur his debasemeat. Let the axe 
Strike at the root ; the poison-tree will fall ; 

And where its venomed exhalations spread 

Ruin and death, and woe, where millions lie 
Quenching the serpent’s famine, and their bones 


Bleaching unburied in the putrid blast, 
A garden shall arise, in loveliness 


-- Surpassing fabled Eden. 
HOW HUMAN NATURE IS CORRUPTED. 


Nature ?—no! 
Kings, priests and statesmen, blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud ; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. ‘The child, 
Ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred name, 
Swells with unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
His baby sword even in a hero’s mood. 
This infant arm becomes the bloodiest scourge 
Of devastated earth ; whilst specious names, 
Learnt in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour, 
Serves as the sophisms with which manhood dims 
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Bright reason’s ray, and sanctifies the sword 
Upraised to shed a brother’s innocent blood. 


Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim that man 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 

And falsehood hang o’er the cradled habe, 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good. 
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Way should we rejoice? If the sur- 
render of Gen. Lee were the least proof 
that the South has been conquered or 
subjugated by the North, so far from 
rejoicing, it ought to cause, in the 
breast of every patriot, of every friend 
of liberty, the most painful sadness. 
But thank God, the event carries with 
it no such proof. The South is neither 
subjugated nor conquered. The de- 
feat of all her armies would be far 
enough from amounting to, subjuga- 
tion. But if there is to be an end of 
bloodshed, then sincerely do we re- 
joice in the hope of seeing all the ques- 
tions involved in the controversy set- 
tled by the exercise of reason and jus- 
tice. As to justice, the sword may es- 
tablish nothing—it as often aids the 
wrong as the right cause. Witness 
the triumph of Russian arms over the 
holy cause of Poland; and of Austria 
over Hungary. What is the character 
of the man who rejoices in the murder 
and extermination of the Poles, and in 
the final triumph ot despotic Russia 
over that brave people? As good, 
certainly, as that of the man who could 
rejoice at the thought of the subjuga- 
tion of the Sotith by the North. He 
is a wretch! a scoundrel, who is an 


enemy to the grand theory of govern- 


ment established by our fathers, and 
deserves to be execrated by every 
friend of liberty and self-government ! 
We have no word but that of scorn for 
such a creature. He should have been 
born in Russia, or in some other hated 
spot, where the word liberty is count- 
ed as a crime; but while a love of 
truth, and a sense of duty, force us to 
this declaration, we are not without 
the hope that humanity and reason may 
now return to the Northern heart and 
brain. We speak of the masses of the 
people, and not of the leaders of the 
Republican party. Of these last we 
expect nothing but a lust of power, 
plunder and despotism. They wanted 
the war. Disguise it as they may— 
evade, cover up, and lie as they may— 
there stands the naked, shameful truth, 
that they wanted this war. Among 
the last words of Mr. Douglas in the 
Senate were these, (pointing to the 
Republican Senators,) “You want 
war!” Ifthey did not, how easy to 
avoid it! The proposition of Mr. Crit- 
tenden, which was simply a re-affirma- 
tion of the ground on which the coun- 
try had found peace and‘ prosperity 
for half a century, if accepted by 
the Republicans, would: have saved all; 
would have saved millions of lives, 
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and a debt that no man can compute, 
Would have saved the anguish of many 
millions of hearts, which time can ne- 

.ver heal. These fair and just mea- 
sures of peace were sustained by the 
whole Democrgtic party in Congress, 
and opposed by the entire Republican 
delegation. A brief history of this 
struggle for peace, on the part of the 
Democrats, and for war, on the part of 
the Republicans, will fasten the crime 
of all this bloodshed upon the Aboli- 
tionists. 

Finding the Republican majority in 
Congress unyielding in their determi- 
nation not to accept the compromise 
as introduced by Mr. Crittenden, a pro- 
position was made in the House of 
Representatives on the 27th of Febru- 
ary, 1861, to submit the question to a 
vote of the people. The following 
were the resolutions embodying that 
proposition ; 

Whereas, The Union is in danger; and 
owing to the unhappy divisions existing in 
Congress, ‘it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for that body toconcur, in both its 
branches; by the requsite majority, so as to 
enable it either to adopt such measures of le, 
gislation, or to recommend tothe State such 
amendments to the Constitution as are deem- 
ed necessary and proper to avert that dan- 
ger ; And whereas, in so great an emergency 
the opinion and judgment of the people 
ought to be heard, and would be the surest 
guide to their Representatives ; therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, That provisions ought to be made by 
law, without delay, for taking the sense o; 
the people, and submitting to their vote the 
following resolutions (Crittenden’s) as the 
basis for the final and permanent settlement 
of those disputes that now disturb the peace 
of the country and threaten the existence of 
the Union. 


Upon the proposition to submit the 
Crittenden Compromise to the sense of 
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the people, the following w4s the vote 
in the House of Representatives, Feb. 
27th, 1861; 


Yeas—Messrs. Adrian, William C. Andér- 
son, Avery, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, 
Brown, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, 
John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, John G. Davis, De Jarnette, Dim- 
mick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gilmer, Hamilton, J. Morrison Har- 
ris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Holman, William 
Howard, Hughes, Jenkins, Kunkle, Larabee, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Maclay, Mal- 
lory, Charles D, Martin, Elbert S. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand, McKenty, Milison, 
Montgomery, Laban 'T. Moore, Isaac N. Mor- 
ris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Quarles, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 
Rust, Sickels, Simms, William Smith, Wil- 
liam N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stout, Thomas, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Wood- 
son, and Wright—80. Democrats, 61; Ame- 
ricans, 19; Republicans, not one. 

Nays—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldtich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Car- 
ter, Case, Coburn, Clark, B. Cochrane, Col- 
fax, Conkling, Conway, Corwin, Covode, H. 
Winter Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Elliott, Ely, Etheridge, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Hale, Hall, 
Helmick, Hickman, Hindman, Hoard, Wm. 
A. Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kel- 
logg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De Witt, ©, 
Leech, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 
Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pal- 
mer, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Edwin R. Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Rob- 
inson, Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanten, Ste- 
vens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tomkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, ‘Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburne, 
Elihu B. Washburne, Wells, Wilson, Win- 
dom, Wood, and Woodruff—113. Republi. 
cans, 111; Americans, 2; Democrats, none. 
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—[{ Congressional Globe, page 1261. 


Thus the Republicans, having a clear 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, fused to submit the Crittenden 
Compromise to the sense of the people. 

The question then reverted to the 
‘ original proposition. It was not until 
Sunday, the 3d of March, 1861, the last 
day of the Thirty-sixth Congress, that 
a vote was permitted in the Senate 
upon the plan of adjustment known as 
the “Crittenden Compromise.” That 
vote is given as evidence that the Re- 
publican Senators never intended that 
any plan of compromise should be 
adopted with their approval, but that 
their party doctrines and the supre- 
macy of their party in the control of 
the Government were far superior to 
their desire for the preservation of the 
Union in peace and with the good will 
of all the States. 

Upon the direct vote, taken March 
2d, 1861, for the adoption or rejection 
of the Crittenden Compromise, just as 
it was offered by the distinguished Se- 
nator from Kentucky, the following 
was the result in the Senate—yeas, 
19; nays, 20. 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bright, 
Crittenden, Douglas, Gwin, Hunter, John- 
ston, of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, 
Mason, Nicholson, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Sebas- 
tian, Thomson and Wigfall—19 ; of which 
17 were Democrats and 2 Americans, 


Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chand- 
ler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Darkee, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, King, 
Morrill, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—20, all Republicans, 


It thus appears that all the Demo. 
crats and Americans present in the 
Senate voted for the Crittenden Com- 
promise, and all the Republicans voted 
against it. 
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Before this vote was given, as a last 
effort to avert the impending conflict, 
@ Peace Convention, composed of dele- 
gates of several of the States, assem- 
bled at Washington at the invitation 
of Virginia, for the purpose of matur- 
ing some proposition which it was 
hoped would be acceptable to the do- 
minant party.. They agreed upon mea- 
sures of peace, but, like all others, 
they were rejected by the Republican 
party. The following letter, written 
by Senator Chandler, of Michigan, to 
the Governor of that State, exposes, as 
clearly as any language we could em- 
ploy, the spirit which prompted the 
Republicans to oppose every possible 
plan of peace : 


My Dear Governor :—Governor Bingham 
and myself telegraphed you on Saturday, at 
the request of Massachusetts and New York, 
to send delegates to the Peace or Compro- 
mse Congress. They admit that we were 
right and they wrong ; that no Republican 
State should have sent delegates ; but they 
are here and can’t get away. Ohio, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, are caving in, and there is 
some danger of Illinois, and now they beg 
us for God’s sake to come to their rescue, 
and save the Republican parly from repture, 
I hope you will send stiff-backed men or none. 
The whole thing was gotten up against my 
judgment and advice, and will end in thin 
smoke. Still I hope, asa matter of courtesy 
to some’ of our erring brethren, that you will 
send the delegates. 

Truly your friend, 
Z. CHANDLER, 

His Excellency, Austin Blair, ’ 

P. S.—Some of the manufacturing Sttaes 


think that a fight would be awful. Without o 
little blood-letting this Union would not be worth - 
@ curse. 


Mr. Douglas, in a speech delivered 
in the Senate on the 8d of January, 
1861, said ; 


I fear from every indication that the Be- 
publican party is disposed to treat the mat- 
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ter as a party question, to be determined in 
a caucus without reference to its effects upon 
the peace of the country and the safety of 
the Union. The unity of the party is dearer 
to them than the unity of the States. The 
American people have not decided that they 
preferred the disruption of this Government, 
and civil war, with all its horrors and mise- 
ries, to surrendering one iota of the Chicago 
platform. 


During the pendency of the ‘peace 
measures, Senator Douglas also said :_ 


The Senator (Mr. Pugh,) has said that if 
the Crittenden proposition could have been 
passed early in the session, it would have 
saved all the States except South Carolina, 
I firraly believe it would. While the Crit- 
tenden proposition was not in accordance 
with my cherished views, I avowed my rea- 
diness and eagerness to accept it in order to 
save the Union, if we could unite upon it. I 
can confirm the Senator’s declaration that 
Senator Davis, when on that Committee of 
Thirteen, was ready, at all times, to compro- 
mise onthe Crittenden proposition. I will go 
further and say that Mr. Toombs was also. 


And he thus placed the responsibili- 
ty of the rejection of the measure : 


I believe this to be a fair basis of amicable 
adjustment, If you of the Republican side 
are not willing to accept this, nor the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Crittenden,) pray tell us what you are wil- 
ling to do? I address the inquiry to Repub- 
licans alone, for the reason that in the Commit. 
tee of Thirleen, a few days ago, every member 
from the South, including those from the Cotton 
States, (Messrs. Davis and Toombs, ) expressed 
their readiness to accept the proposition of my 
venerable friend from Kentucky (Mr. Critten- 

 den,) as afinal settlement of the controversy, if 
intended and sustained by the Republican mem- 
bers. Hence, THE SOLE RESPONSIBILITY OF OUR 
DISAGREEMENT, AND THE ONLY DIFFICULTY IN 
THE WAY OF AN AMICABLE ADJUSTMENT, 18 WITH 
THE REPUBLICAN PaRty. 


This settles the matter. We could 


have had peace, with the Union, and 
on precisely the same basis as that 
which had given our country rest and 
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prosperity so long. A Northern party 
had been making war upon the Consti- 
tutional rights of the South for more 
than a third of a century, From year 
to year this party had been growing 
in strength and violence, until at last 
it elected a President pledged to carry 
out to the fullest extent its aggressive 
and murderous spirit. Ina moment of 
alarm, and of well-caused alarm, the 
South demanded guarantees that their 
Constitutional rights should be respect- 
ed. The Republican party answered 
only with sneers and threats. The 
deliberations of its delegates in Con- 
gress, and of its State Legislatures, 
resembled more the gibberish of a grin- 
ning match of guntoos than the coun- 
cils of statesmen. Their whole spirit 
was embodied in these characteristic 
words :—“ Without a little blood-let- 
ting the Union would not be worth a 
curse.” They were the authors, and 
the sole authors, of the war. Every 
drop of blood that has been shed is on 
their guilty souls. The South wanted 
peace; and it wanted peace in the 
Union, on the basis of the Constitu- 
tion as it was interpreted by those who 
made it, or as it had been administered 
from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. A party had come into power, 
founded upon a “higher law” than the 
Constitution. The South had cause to 
be alarmed, and it had a right to de- 
mand guarantees that its institutions 
should be no further warred upon. 
What an impudent, lying tongue, is 
that which declares that “slavery 
caused the war!” Slavery caused the 
war in no other sense than money in a 
man’s pockets causes robbery. To be 
sure, if there had been no “slavery” 
there would have been no Abolition- 
ists, just as if there had been no such 
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thing as money, or its value, there ne- 
ver would have been a robber. In a 
legal view, the same morality and lo- 
gic which justifies abolitionism justifies 
robbery. ‘The South had the same right 
to take the best measures within its 
reach to protect itself from abolition- 
ism that it had to provide against rob- 
bery. If there was no other way to 
guard its property but to resume the 
powers it had delegated to the Federal 
agency, its right to take that step is 
as clear as a man’s right to protect his 
ewn life, - An ignoramus, or a rascal, 
may deny this proposition ; but a wise 
man, or a statesman, never. But what 
the South had a right to do, and what 
was policy for her to do, may be very 
different things. The right of a State 
to resume its “delegated powers” for 
solf-protection, is as clear as the sun ; 
but policy, we think, would have, in 
the case of the South, led to the adop- 
tion of a different remedy. A very 
small porjion of the North was really 
Abolitionized. The Democratic party 
was divided and demoralized by the 
long practiced selfishness and dishon- 
esty of its leaders. It was on this ac- 
count that a revolutionary and disu- 
nion northern party stepped into pow- 
er. We say disunion, for the founders 
of that party had been open disunion- 
ists for a third of a century. While 
Jefferson Davis, and those like him in 
‘ she South, were for the Union, these 
men were for disunion, The readers 
of ‘Tur Op Guar are in possession of 
their full record on this point, But 
though they were politically in power 
in the North, they were, in reality, in 
a great minority of numbers. Had the 
South remained to fight her rights out 
politically, in the Union, abolitionism 
would, at length, have been driven to 
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the wall, and disarmed of all its pow- 
er for evil. And, even now, we are 
persuaded that the shortest way for 
her to be revenged upon Abolitionism 
is to return straight.to the Union, by 
every one of the seceded States pass- 
ing repealing acts. This will place 
those States back in the Union without 
terms dictated by the Abolition admin- 
istration, Then the administration 
will have a right only to appoint such 
federal officers as are authorized by 
the Constitution, If any others were 
appointed who dared to make their ap- 
pearance in their midst, they would be 
amenable to the State laws, and might 
be punished according to their crimes 
against those laws, Let the South 
take this course, and the face of Abo- 
litionism will be blanched with fright 
ina moment, Its heart will be seized 
with the most horrid fears. It would 
bring an end to the war, and then 
would commence the business of set- 
tling up the accounts of the war, An 
awful business to those who have car- 
ried it on. It will be their judgment 
day. And the Union—nothing is ter- 
rible to them as the thought of the 
restoration of the Union. They want 
a “new nation.” That is what they 
call it. A new nation, wherein dwell- 
eth negroes and white men and women 
in beautiful and undistinguishable fa- 
miliarity and equality. We had an il- 
lustration of the administration’s fear 
of the old Union in the removal of Gen. 
Weitzel as commandant at Richmond. 
That officer was appealed to for per- 
mission to assemble the Legislature of 
Virginia, with the understanding that 
it wished to call a Convention of the 
people for the purpose of repealing the 
act of secession, and thereby. placing 
that State fully back in the Union, 
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For giving that permission Gen. Weit- 
zel was speedily and wrathily set one 
side, and a more pliant tool of northern , 
disunion put in his place. These per- 
sons mean not to: permit the Union to 
be restored ; they dare not! A resto- 
ration of the Union will preserve the 
laws which they have outraged. The 
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idea of restoring the Union is ten thous 
sand times more hateful to the Aboli- 
tionists than to the secessionists of the 
South. While the party in power can 
prevent it, there will never be a return 
of the glorious old Union that was 
formed by our wise and patriotic fore- 
fathers, 
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Tue Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, at the last annual meeting 
of the Synod of the State of New York, 
delivered a speech on the madness and 


infidelity of the act of dragging Aboli- 
tion politics into the pulpits, which 
must have fallen upon that demoralized 
body of professing Christians as the 
voice of the Son of Man fell upon the 


money-changers in the temple. Mr. 
Van Dyke is one ‘of the ablest and 
most learned ministers of his denomi- 
nation. As aman of candor and in- 
corruptible probity, none occupying a 
more exalted position than he. In this 
speech he has given such a sifting to 
_ the Abolition preachers as will be re- 
‘membered and quoted long after the 
fiery demagogues whom he rebuked are 
dead and buried. The extended ex- 
tract we give below, we are sure, will 
be read with great interest by our pa- 
trons ; 


“The action of the last Assembly on 
the subject of slavery is the lowest 
depth yet attained in its course of po- 
litical legislation. I know not whe- 


ther there is yet any lower deep to be 
opened. Now, on this point I will not 
be misunderstood. There can be no 
valid objection to the Assembly dis 
cussing and making deliverances upon 
the subject of slavery. It is a scrip- 
ture subject. Moses and Paul discuss 
it. The Bible is full of the subject ; 
and the great sin we have committed 
is, that while baptized infidels and hu- 
manitarians of every grade have been 
insinuating their theories into the mind 
and conscience of the Church, through 
a thousand channels, we have been 
afraid to expound the Word of God as 
He has written it, and as Christian 
commentators have understood it from 
the beginning. Neither do I object 
now upon the ground that the Assem- 
bly’s last deliverance is inconsistent 
with scripture or with its former de- 
clarations. Upon that point I have 
nothing to say in the present discus- 
sion. But what I assert, and propose 
to prove, is, that in connection with 
this subject of slavery, and under cov-- 
er of it, the Assembly has handled and 
determined a question which is purely 
political, and entirely beyond its appro- 
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priate province; and that in doing so 
it has transcended its authority, vio- 
lated the Constitution of the Church, 
and invaded the liberty wherewith, ac- 
cording to our standards, Christ has 
made his people free. 

“Mr. Moderator: There are in this 
country two great political parties, 
each of them embracing ministers and 
members of our Church. Now, what 
is the great question in dispute be- 
tween these parties? Simply this, the 
basis on which the Union shall be recon- 
structed, One party, through its cho- 
sen leader, has declared “the .policy 
not to consent to the reconstruction of 
civil government in the seceded States 
upon any other basis than that of eman- 
cipation.” The other party insist that 
this policy of emancipation is revolu- 
tionary, unconstitutional, and imprac- 
ticable, and adapted only to protract 
the horrors of civil war; that peace 
ought to be, and can be, established 
only on the basis of the Union as it was 
and the Constitution as it is. This is 
the point, and almost the only point, in 
dispute between the two great politi- 
cal parties, as I could easily show, if 
it were necessary, by documentary 
evidence. 

“Now, I do not say which party is 
right in this contest. While I have 
my own opinion, and mean to have it, 
I would deprecate and resist any de- 
claration from this Synod, by which its 
influence, as an ecclesiastical body, 
would be arrayed on either side. But 
I do insist that, under our Confession 
of Faith.and Form of Government, to 
say nothing now about the Christian 
expediency of such a course, the Gene- 
ral Assembly had no constitutional 
right to step in between these two po- 
litical parties and take sides with one 
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of them in regard to the great ques- 
tion by which they are divided. Will 
any caudid man deny that the Assem- 
bly has virtually, if. not formally, done 
this? Ido not presume to affirm that 
the gentleman who introduced and ad- 
vocated the deliverance on slavery with 
so much legal tact and ability, meant 
thereby to advance the interests of one 
political party to the detriment of the 
other ; still less do I intimate that the 
members of the Assembly were influ- 
enced by party zeal in its adoption ; 
but surely no one can fail to see, or 
will venture to deny, that it throws the 
whole moral influence of the Assembly 
in favor of one political party, and that 
if its recommendations were faithfully 
carried out in the true spirit and in- 
tent, every minister and every member 
of the Presbyterian Church would be 
an adherent of that party. 

“The head and front of the docu- 
ment is the following sentence, which 
is italicized in the Minutes of the As- 
sembly : ‘It is our judgment that the 
recent events in our history, and the 
present condition of our Church and 
country, furnish manifest tokens that 
the time has at length come, in the pro- 
vidence of God, when it is His will that 
every vestige of human slavery among 
us should be effaced, and that every 
Christian man should address himself, 
with industry and earnestness, to his ap- 
propriate part in the performance of this 
great duty? 

“ Now, upon what did the Assembly 
base its judgment as tu the will of God, 
and by what sign from heaven is the 
solemn proclamation of that will au- 
thenticated? The humblest member 
in the Church has a right to ask this 
question. Jesus Christ gave the ‘sign 
of the Prophet Jonah, even to ‘a wick. 
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ed and adulterous generation’ Is it © 


irreverent or presumptuous in me to 
demand what are the ‘ manifest tokens’ 
by which the Assembly ascertained 
the will of God in regard to emancipa- 
tion? 

“It is not pretended that these to- 
kens are found in the Holy Scriptures, 
which we acknowledge to be the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. In 
the whole document, as adopted by the 
Assembly, there is not one quotation 
of scripture, nor the most distant allu- 
sion to any such book as the Bible. 
Now, is not this marvellous? An As- 
sembly, whose authority is confessedly 
one ministerial and declarative ; whose 
own solemn testimonies affirm that 
‘no Church judiciary ought to pretend 
to issue recommendations which shall 
regulate manners, without the war- 
rant, explicit or implied, of the revealed 
will of God,’ this Assembly makes a 
deliverance, designed not only to ‘ re- 
gulate manners,’ but to influence the 
policy and destiny of a nation, upon a 
subject on which God in His holy Word 
has spoken explicitly and repeatedly, 
and yet this deliverance does not con- 
tain one appeal or allusion to the Bi- 
ble. As though God had not spoken, 
or as though they were authorized to 
supplement His revealed will, the As- 
sembly turn from what is written to 
the prognostication of providences not 
yet completed. I will not trust myself 
to comment on this fact. It is suffi- 
cient to state it. The Assembly did 
not find the manifest tokens of God's 
will in the Bible. : 

“ Neither can it be successfully main- 
tained that these tokens are found in 
the former deliverances of the Assem- 
bly. It is true that some of the for- 
mer testimonies are quoted in part, but 
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the declaration that ‘an immediate and 
universal emancipation would be incon- 
sistent alike with the safety and happi- 
uess of the master and the slave, is omit- 
ted in the citation from the action of 
2818 ; and the action of 1845, the most 
elaborate and carefully drawn of all 
the Assembly’s deliverances on the 
subject, and, indeed, the only one in 
which the word of God is fully ex- 


‘pounded and declared, is utterly over- 


looked and ignored. 

“Neither, again, will it be asserted 
that these tokens are found in the Pro- 
vidence of God during nearly four 
thousand years, from the days of Abra- 
ham to the year 1861, during all which 
time slavery has been permitted to ex- 
ist, and according to the Assembly’s 
declaration in 1845 has been recog- 
nized and regulated by the word of 
God. What, then, are these ‘ manifest, 
tokens?’ They are all of recent growth. 
They appear to the eyes of the Assem- 
bly through the smoke and blood of a 
civil war still raging, and the dust and 
noise of a political contest not yet de- 
cided. They hinge upon, and must 
stand or fall with ‘the President’s de- 
clared policy not to consent to the re- 
organization of civil government in the 
seceded States, except upon a basis of 
emancipation.” They are such as these: 
the President’s ‘proclamation abolish- 
ing slavery, and decreeing its extinc- 
tion by military force ) ‘the measures 
of emancipation which are said to be 
set on foot and near their consumma- 
tion in the loyal States ; ‘the proposi- 
tion for the amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, prohibiting slavery in all 
the States and Territories’ These are 
among the ‘manifest tokens’ of the 
will of God ; and they are political par- 
ty measures, every one of them. They 
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form a part of the President’s declared 
policy ; but whether they shall be car- 
ried out is a question yet to be decided 
by the issues of a great military and 
political contest. And even if they 
were all accomplished, it might still be 
a question whether they are manifest 
tokens of anything more than the per- 
missive will of God. This whole pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Assembly 
fills me with alarm and sorrow. Ican- 
uot but ask such questions as_ the fol- 
lowing : Is it wise for God’s ministers 
to declare His will in reference to mat- 
ters not revealed, amid the heat and 
excitement of such a time as this, and 
that, too, in regard to providences not 
yet finished? If the result should be 
different from what they expect or de- 
sire, will not religion be brought into 
contempt? Ought they to take the 
declared policy of any civil magistrate 
or human government for a manifest 
token of His will, whose throne is sur- 
rounded with clouds and darkness? 
Are not ministers and elders, like other 
men, jiable to be biased by their own 
interests and passions? These, hows 
ever, are not the questions which this 
synod is asked to decide. The paper 
before you simply affirms that the As- 
sembly transcended the limits of its 
authority when it endorsed, as an evi- 
dence or an execution of the will of 
God, the declared policy of one who is 
not only President, but a candidate for 
Office. 

“ After enumerating six party mea- 
sures and recognizing them as ‘mani- 
fest tokens’ of the will of God, viz. 
the President’s abolition proclamation 
and ‘decree, the enlistment of negro 
soldiers, the ‘ organization of the labor 
of the freedmen,’ the President's de- 
clared policy in regard to reconstruc- 
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tion, the emancipation measures in pro- 
gress in the Border States, and the 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States abolishing 
slavery ; after enumerating these mea- 
sures, not one of which has yet been 
consummated, except the enlistment of 
negro soldies, the Assembly proceeds, 
from such premises, to draw this broad 
conclusion—‘ So that the interests of 
peace and social order are identified 
with the success of the cause of emanci- 


‘pation’? It was not necessary to go 


further. Even the recommendations 
which follow are superfluous, Every 
politician in the land, and every voter 
capable of reasoning, can easily cone 
struct the syllogism of which the As- 
sembly has given the major premise. 

“Here is the syllogism : 

“*The interest of peace and social 
order are ideutified with the success of 
the cause of emancipation ; 

“«' he success of the cause of eman- 
cipation is identified with the success 
of the Republican party ;? tuerefore 
the interests of peace and social order 
are identified with the success of the 
Republican party, and every lover of 
peace and order is bound to vote for 
that party. ; 

“But did not every man in the As- 
sembly and out of it know that a large 
and respectable party, embracing as 
good men and as sound Presbyterians 
as there are in the Church utterly de- 
ny and repudiate the first premise, and 
strenuously oppose all the political 
measures upon which it is based ? The 
President’s proclamation and decree is 
universally held by the Democratic 
party to be unconstitutional, and void 
‘as the Pope’s bull against the comet,’ 
the enlistment of negro soldiers is re- 
garded by many as an injury to the 
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Federal arms ; the so-called ‘ organiza- 
tion of the labor of freedmen’ is looked 
upon by many true friends of the ne- 
gro as a new and more wretched form 
of slavery ; the President’s ‘ declared 
policy’ is denounced from every Demo- 
cratic press and rostrum as the obstacle 
to peace and order which must be re- 
moved at the coming election; the 
measures of emancipation in the ‘loyal 
States’ can be consummated only by 
the overthrow of one political party 
in those States ; the proposed altera- 
tion of the Constitution, in order to 
abolish slavery, is an admission that 
the Constitution, as it now stands, is 
in the way of such abolition; and the 
whole proposition, so authoritatively 
announced by the Assembly, ‘that the 
interests of peace and social order are 
identified with the success of the cause 
of emancipation,’ is not only a virtual 
endorsement of the plans and purposes 
of the Republican party, but a virtual 
condemnation of the whole policy and 
plans of the opposite party. 

“And yet, in the face of that oppos- 
ing party, thousands of whose adher- 
ents sit at our communion tables and 
preach in our pulpits, the Assembly 
goes on to say that ‘ the most formida- 
ble remaining obstacle will be found 
to be the unwillingness of the human 
heart to see and accept truth against 
the prejudices of habit and interest.’ 

“ Now is this so? Is prejudice the 
most formidable remaining obstacle to 
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our communion, that written covenants 
and unrepealed statutes lie in the way 
of the President’s declaree policy? Is 
it mere prejudice to believe, as the 
whole Democratic party professes hon- 
estly to believe, that this whole eman- 
cipation policy is delaying the dawn 
of the blessed day of peace and union, 
and desolating the fairest portions of 
the earth with unnecessary conflagra- 
tion and slaughter? Is it mere preju- 
dice for a Presbyterian minister or 
church member to believe now what 
the Assembly declared in 1818, that 
‘an immediate and universal emanci- 
pation would be inconsistent alike with 
the safety and happiness of the master 
and the slave ? 

“Well, sir, if all this can possibly 
be mere prejudice, only God and the 
revelations of the judgment day are 
competent to decide that-it is. It is 
not for any uninspired Assembly thus 
to sit in judgment upon the hearts of 
a whole political party ; and especial- 
ly it is not for an ecclesiastical court, 
whose powers are clearly defined, to 
step out of its jurisdiction, and with- 
out any warrant of the revealed will of 
Gad, to decide questions in dispute be- 
tween political parties, in both of which 
there are thousands whose Christian 
sincerity is unimpeached. 

“Nor did the Assembly content it- 
self with endorsing the policy of a po- 
litical party. It goes much further, 
and lays upon ‘all in our communion, 


the success of the cause of emancipa-tpon ministers and elders, and church 


tion as proclaimed and decreed by the 
highest executive authorities? Is a 
sacred regard for that part of the Con- 
stitution which it is proposed to amend 
a mere prejudice? Is it a mere preju- 
dice to hold, with many of the sound- 
est statesmen and purest Christians in 


members, upon every one who claims 
to be a law-abiding Presbyterian, upon 
every friend of his country, upon every 
lover of justice and humanity, a solemn 
recommendation to set forward and la- 
bor for the consummation of that policy 
by every means in bis power. Itsays 
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that ‘the interests of peace and of so- 
cial order are identified with the suc- 
cess of emancipation ; that we are 
pledged to labor for this cause by the 
combined obligation of ‘every earthly 
and every religious interest.’ That is 
to say, if language means anything, 
the Assembly recommends to all her 
ministers, under pain of being held 
recreant to every pledge that binds 
them as ministers and men, to preach 
and pray in their respective spheres 
for the success of the President’s de- 
clared policy ; and since that policy 
cannot be consummated unless he is 
re-elected, all in our communion are 
virtually recommended to vole for him 
in preference to the other candidate. 

“ Now, sir, in the presence of God, 
and His Church, I put it to you, whe- 
thor it was kind, or wise, or lawful, for 
the Assembly: to do this thing ? Was 
it competent for a court of Jesus 
Christ, assembled in His name, for the 
transaction of business pertaining to 
His kingdom—was it consistent with 
the design and province of the Assem- 
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bly, as ‘the bond of union, peace, core 
respondence, and mutual confidence 
among the Churches, (Form of Gove 
ernment, ch. 12, sec. 4,) to descend as 
a combatant into the arena of political 
strife? Had the Assembly a right to 
lay this new burden on the conseience 
of its ministers, to put into the hands’ 
of those who may be disposed to dis- 
turb the peace of the Churches by 
transferring the strifes of this world 
into the house and family of God, this 
new weapon with which to embarrass 
them in their honest labors for the sal- 
vation of souls? Had the Assembly a 
right to direct my conduct as a minis- 
ter or ds a man in matters concerning 
which the Word of God and the stand- 
ard of our Church have given no di- 
rection whatever? No! The Assem- 
bly transcended its legitimate powers, 
Might I not say, will not the dispas- 
sionate judgment of the future say 
‘that, under the pressure of a mistaken 
zeal, it violated the bond of peace 
and mutual confidence among all our 
Churches ?” . 
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Since ye are both alike in life 

The worst of husbands and worst wife, 
Strange that ye should so disagree, 
And live in wrath and enmity. 
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Waar will President Johnson do? is 
the great question of the country just 
now. All eyes and all hearts are turn- 
ed towards him with painful suspense. 
Some watching and hoping to see him 
carry on the traitors’ revolution against 
the government of sovereign States 
formed by our fathers, which has been 
pushed with such barbarous fury for 
four years ; and others, patriotically 
trusting that he will return to the 
paths of the Constitution and the laws, 
and administer them, instead of seek- 
ing to overthrow them, as his prede- 
cessor in office did. These two paths 
are open to him—the one, the Constitu- 


tion and laws, and the other, revolution 


and ruin. If he takes the former, he 
will make himself the second Wash- 
ington of his country. If the latter, 
his name will go into history more ac- 
cursed than that of Benedict Arnold. 
For him there is no longer even the 
hypocrite’s excuse of the “life of the 
nation being threatened by rebellion,” 
to keep up a revolution against liberty 
and the States. President Johnson is 
intellectually avery different man from 
Mr. Lincoln. Though possessing a vast 
degree of shrewdeness, and wonderful 
tact at managing men, Mr. Lincoln 
was no part of a statesman, and did 
not even comprehend the nature of the 
government that was formed by our 
fathers. This defect was more his mis- 
fortune than his fault ; but we can of- 
fer no such apology for President John- 
son. He is not only a-statesman, but 
he thoroughly understands the grand 
system of government established by 


Washington, Jefferson, and the pa- 
triots of the Revolution. No man in 
America understands it better. If he 
goes wrong he will do so with the full 
knowledge of the crime he is commit- 
ting against his country and its laws. 
He also knows that Sumner, Wade, 
Wilson, etc., etc., are original traitors 
and disunionists, and constitutional 
scoundrels. He has denounced them 
as such a hundred times in the Senate 
chamber. No man in this nation has 
dealt harder blows at the heads of all 
these revolutionizing fanatics than Pre- 
sident Johnson. About his record 
there is no mystification. If he stands 
by his own past record, he will stand 
by his country. This he promised to 
do in a speech made no longer ago 
than the 18th of April, 1865, when he 
said : 

‘*My opinions as to the nature of popular 
government have long been cherished, and 
constituted as I am, it is now too late in life for 
me to change them. I believe that government 
was made for man, not man for government.” 

What his understanding of the na- 
ture and powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, we learn, from a speech de- 
livered by him in the Senate on the 
18th of December, 1860, in which he 
said : 

‘*This Federal Government possesses no 
sovereign power. All its powers are deriva- 
tive and limited, and those that are not ex- 
pressly granted are reserved to the States 
respectively. Congress has no sovereign 
power. Allits powers are derived; it can 
exercise no single primitive or original pow- 
er. Where, then, does it get sovereign pow- 
er in reference to a territory of the United 
States? Where does it even get sovereign 
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power in reference to the District of Colum- 
bia? It has nosuch power. The Congress 
of the United States may exercise exclusive 
and unlimited power, but not sovereign pow- 
er. Its authorityis limited, it is defined, and 
I deny the assumption that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has sovereign power in reference to 
the territories of the United States.” 

This is a clear and correct state- 
ment of the nature and power of the 
Federal-Government. All its powers 
are derived from the States, are limited 
by the States, which alone are sovereign 
in their character. President Johnson 
knows full well that the attempt on 
the part of the Federal administration 
to transfer sovereignty from the States 
te the Federal Government is revolu- 
tionary, and is a crime which any of 
the State governments may legally 
punish with death. Let him but firm- 
ly act up to his own intelligence—let 
him show the qualities of his heart, 
and the inspirations of his honor, te 
be equal to the dignity of his intellect, 
and he will even yet be the instru. 
ment, in the hand of God, of saving 
his country and preserving liberty for 
our people. 

President Johnson is entirely clear 
as to the origin of all our woes. In 
the same memorable speech above re- 
ferred to, he said : 

«“T tell our northern friends that the Con- 
stitutional guarantees must be carried out ; 
for the time may come when, after we have 
exhausted all honorable and fair means, if 
this government still fails to execute the 
laws, and protect us in our rights, it will be 
atanend. Gentlemen at the North need 
not deceive themselves in that particular ; 
but we intend to act in the Union and under 
the Constitution, and not out of it. We do 
not intend that you shall drive us out of this 
house that was reared by our fathers. It is 
our house. Itis the Constitutional house. 


We have a right here ; and because you come 
forward and violate the ordinances of this 
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house, we intend to eject you from the build- 
ing and retain the possession ourselves,” 
Had the South remained in that 
house to fight its battle out in the 
Union, all would have been well, not- 
withstanding the widespread treason 
in the North. But their attempt to get 
out does not alter the principles of 
government. They have failed, and if 
President Johnson is not a traitor to 
his own intelligence, and to his own 
declared principles, he will, through 
his administration, keep the Federal 
Government carefully working within 
its Constitutional limits. If he does 
that, he will restore this Union, and 
every patriot heart, North and South, 
will bless him, and cherish his memo- 
ry. He will give his country peace, 
But let him suffer himself to become 
the tool of the incendiary traitors of 
the Sumner school, and there is no 
shame that will not stick to his name 
in history. OQ! history is to be the im- 
partial judge of all these events, and 
of all these men, at last. History will 
so sift the lies and sophistries of this 
day, that the names of the bivoated 
scoundrels who now sail so proudly 
before the winds of their own creation 
shall be held in everlasting contempt 
by all generations of their children. 
History will show that the great revo- 
lutionary attempt to make a white man 
of the negro, is, of all shams, hum- 
buggeries, and bewildering frauds up- 
on providence and sense, the most fool- 
ish and mischievous. On this subject 
also, President Johnson’s intelligence 
is clear. Let him stand by his own 


understanding of the nature and pow- 
er of our government, and turn a deaf 
ear to the tools and knaves who sur- 
round him, and he will be the greatest 
man that will emerge from the sea of 
ruin that has swept over our times. 
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—Ex-Attorney-General Bates is publishing 
@ series of remarkable letters to the people 
of Missouri, ina St. Louis paper, which lay 
bare to the very core the despotism and law- 
lessness of the party now in power. He de- 
clares that when he resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet, and returned to his State, he found 
the people oppressed under a sense of non- 
security for property, liberty, or life. He de- 
nounces the rule of provost marshals as ut- 
terly illegal anda usurpation. The Conven- 
tion now sitting in that State, he says, is 
without the least foundation in law, and all 
its acts are nulland void. Indeed the ground 
of Attorney-General Bates in these letters, is 
precisely that occupied by THe Oty Guarp 
during the whole period of this reign of des- 


potism and blood. He roundly declaresthat - 


the Constitution is ail-sufficient for a time of 
war or peace, and that the least deviation 
from it is ‘‘a usurpation which may be se- 
verely punished.” He intimates that his life 
has been threatened for daring to make this 
patriotic effort to save his country from the 
abominable despotism which is now over- 
throwing its institutions. Although the At- 
torney-General confines his terrible strictures 
to the state of things in his own State, yet 
they are equally applicable to every other 
State. The principle of provost marshal 
authority is the same everywhere. It is a 
usurpation. It.isa despotism. It is without 
the least authority of Jaw. Any act of vio- 
lence done by a provost marshal is just as 
illegal as the abhorrent act of assassination. 
Attorney-General Bates’ letters put this rule 
of the provost marshals in the most start- 
ling light. We should think that every pro- 
vost marshal who reads these letters, would 
almost feel the cords tightening around his 
neck. This distinguished member of Mr. 
Lincoln's Cabinet is doing his country a ser- 
vice, at last, which will go far to atone for 
his long and criminal silence on these out- 
rages upon liberty and law. We trust that 
when his letters are finished, they will be 


published in a book, to be used by the peo. 
ple as a text, or reference, against the party 
of which he is one of the most learned and 
distinguished members. 


—E..N. Fuller, Esq., for many years editor 
of the Newark Journal, one of the ablest and 
best Democratic papers of New Jersey, has 
retired from the editorial chair of that pa- 
per. Mr. Fuller enjoys the respect and ad- 
miration of every true, staunch Democrat in 
the State of New Jersey. His name attached 
to any paper in that State would insure an 
immediate and wide circulation. 


—The following portrait of King George 
IV. is by Thackeray. If a man should write 
half so contemptuously of a negro in this 
country at the present time, he would be 
seized and locked up for “disloyalty.” This 
awful lampoon of the uncle of the Queen, 
and of the whole aristocracy of England, ne- 
ver exposed Thackeray even to complaint from 
the government. In England speech isfree : 


**He never acted well by man or woman, 
And was as false to his mistress as to his wife. 
He deserted his friends and his principles. 
He was so ignorant he could scarcely teel ; 
But he had skill in cutting out coats, 
And an undeniable taste for cookery. 
He built the palaces of Brighton and Buck- 
ingham, 
And for these qualities and proofs of genius, 
An admiring aristocracy 
Christen’d him the ‘first gentleman in Eu- 
rope.” 
— respect the king whose stone is 
ere, 
And — generous aristocracy who admired 
im.” 


—The loyal leaguers, the “friends of uni- 
versal liberty” of Portsmouth, N. H., testi- 
fied their joy at the evacuation of Richmond; 
by mobbing and destroying the office of the 
States and Union, a Democratic paper edited 
by J. L. Foster, Esq., one of the most con- 
sistent and unflinching Democratic editors 
in New England. 


—The Republicans in many parts of the 
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country testified their respect for the memo- 
ry of Mr. Lincoln, by mobbing Democratic 
papers, and assassinating Democrats. The 
foul spirit of assassination by which the Pre- 
sident of the United States fell, was born, 
and fostered, and spread abroad, by the Re- 
publican party. Within three years, over 
two hundred peaceable and law-abiding Dem- 
ocrats have been assassinated by these 
“friends of universal liberty,” to say nothing 
of the thousands who have been illegally 
plunged into bastiles, We rejoice that the 
man who caught this demon spirit and as- 
sassinated the President was not a Democrat, 


as we are assured that he never acted to any ° 


degree whatever with the party. He proba- 
bly had no fixed political principles, but 
whatever they may have been, the abhorred 
spirit that moved him is one that belongs to 
the Republican party. Assassination and 
mob violence belong to it, as the deadly 
fang does to the viper. 


—The New York World, edited by a young 
Abolitionist, who graduated at the office of 
the Evening Post, is out for negro equality 
and negro suffrage. ‘‘ Everything by turns, 
and nothing long.” 


—A Democratic cotemporary, who is re- 
markable for docility and subserviency to the 
cause of despotism, is trying to frighten the 
Republicans by telling them that ‘there are 
amillion and a half of Democrats in the 
Northern States.” Well, suppose there were 
ten millions anda half, and they were all 
like so many timid geese,-what harm would 
fhey do the Republicans? “Virgil says, ‘It 
never troubles the wolf how many the sheep 
be.” Aslongas Democrats consent to be 
mobbed and assassinated without de- 
fending themselves, the loyal leaguers 
don’t care a fig how many Democrats there 
are. We venture to say that there will never 
be a Republican mob in the town where we 
reside in New Jersey, for if there were, there 
would not be a Republican house standing 
forty-eight hours afterwards whose occupant 
refused to turn out to help chastise and put 
down the mob, 


—The prince of blackguards, Brownlow, 
who, by the virtue of fraud and bayonets, is 
called Governor of Tennessee, is out with a 
proclamation, advising the negroes ‘not to 
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treat the whites rudely, or speak harsh to 
them.” 


—The Hon. Henry Winter Davis, an in- 
tensely loyal member of Congress, in a speech 
made a few days before the last adjournment 
of that body said of a military court: 


‘Tt is no court at all, but an unlawful com- 
bination of trespassers, usurping the func- 
tions of a court, guilly of a crime, and not ex- 
ercising any authority. * * * A military 
commission of officers, too worthless for field 
service ordered to try, and organized to con- 
vict.” 

For saying this very thing in language less 
severe, we have been a hundred times called 
‘a traitor,” by thousands of loyal ignora- 
muses. Every man who consents to be a 
member of such a court renders himself lia- 
ble to indictment and punishment, Let a 
list be faithfully kept of all the tools of scoun- 
drels who allow themselves to be used for 
such illegal business. 


—The following extract from an August 
number of the Ohio State Journal, the organ 
of the Republican party of Ohio, is worthy 
of notice, and from the fact that Mr. Lincoln 
had evinced signs of leniency and compro- 
mise towards the South, ought to cause their 
summons before the ‘ Baureau of Military 
Justice 


‘T like the spirit of the Majorin command 
of the 60th Ohio. When in his presumptu- 
ously asked, ‘‘Shall we eventually have to 
compromise?” He turned with a withering 
look and said, ‘‘I entered this campaign with 
a withering look and said, ‘‘I entered this 
campaign with over 800 men; to-day I can 
muster 192, and I tell you that if the Presi- 
dent hints ever at ‘compromise,’ THERE ARE 
192 ASSASSINS IN MY COMMAND READY TO MARCH, 
solitary and alone, To THE WHITE HOUSE.’ We 
wish our friends at home had this spirit—’tis 
the spirit of the Federal army who bear the 
burden.” 


Here these loyal rascals, in round terms, 


threatened to assassinate the President if he 
failed to do their bidding. 


—Every German and Irish Catholic labor- 
er has been turned off of the public works 
by the Republican authorities of the city of 
Chicago, to make room for a mob of anti-ca- 
tholic Abolitionists and negroes ; no Catho- 
lic is allowed a day’s work. Such is to be 
the rule in every city that falls under the en- 
tire control of the Republican party. Catho- 
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lics have been welcome enough to fight the 
battles of that party; but are to be left to 
starve afterwards, if they come out with their 
lives. Negroes and Abolitionists are to have 
a sole monopoly of all the public benefits. It 
would have been a just and wise thing had 
the Catholics left the Abolitionists and ne- 
groes to fight their own battles. It is the 
ethics of the Republican party that Catho- 
lics are good enough to kill off in war, but 
not good enough to be employed on the pub- 
lic works, . 


—A lady of Rochester, N. Y., writes us 
‘that a young woman of that city, a Miss L., 
openly declares she ‘‘ would like to shoot the 
editor of ‘‘THE Otp Guarp.” We hope the 
amiable young creature won’t attempt to car- 
ry out her tender designs upon us; it would 
be such a Miss-fire. Of what use, pray, 
could a dead man be to her? 


—The Columbia Democrat, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., keeps a verse standing at the editorial 
head, of which the following is the last line : 


«The proud Caucasian our only peer.” 


This wont do. Itis disloyal. The most 
tremendous war the world has known is just 
closing, which is meant to make the negro 
his peer. The white man who does not ac- 
knowledge the negro to be his peer must be 
put into the ‘‘ Bureau of Military Justice’— 
an institution lately established at Washing- 
ton, designed to correct the marked defects 
of the Constitution, and to protect the liber- 
ty of the citizen, with as nice a regard to jus- 
tice as the wolf’s protection to the docility of 
the lamb. That part of the Constitution 
which guarantees to every American @ speedy 
and open trial by jury isa relic of barbarism 
still adhered to by the monarchies of Europe, 
no longer disgraces this free country ! 


—A Loyal Ram, called ‘‘ Reverend,” was 
lately captured in Boston. It had another 
man’s wife on board. The husband made an 
unsuccessful attempt to blow it up. 


—The appropriation bills passed by the 
last session of Congress amount to $700,000,- 
000. In the last five sessions appropriations 
have been made to the amount of four thou- 
sand millions. ‘The army alone, under the 
Republican rule, has cost over three thou- 
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sand millions of dollars. It is safe to say 
that. at the end of the Republican second 
term, the party will have cost the country 
Ten billions ! 
And this. the general debt only, not includ- 
ing the State, county, and town indebted- 
ness, which will amount to more than half as 
much as the general debt. There may be 
those who are foolish enough to suppose that 
this debt can be kept on the shoulders of the 
American people. Stupendous delusion! 


—It is shocking to hear the blaspheming 
Abolition infidels call upon the divine name 
in their murderous rejoicings. Even Stan- 
ton and Butler drag the sacred name of the 
Deity into their jargon of hypocrsiy and 
cant. It reminds us of Shelly’s awful line— 


«The name of God 
Has fenced about, all crimes with holiness.” 
It is one of the first tricks of a scoundrel 
and impostor to call the name of God to 
witness his lying professions. 


—Weée are in possession of facts in relation 

to a deed of kindness performed by Ben But- . 
ler. He seized a full service of solid silver of 
great value from a clergyman in New Or- 
leans, and presented it to a Republican edit- 
or of New York city, with his compliments. 
The clergyman despoiled by Butler was Dr. 
Palmer, one of the most eminent clergymen 
in America. The silver service bore this in- 
scription ; :‘ Tax First Pressyrerian CHURCH 
or New ORLEANS, TO THEIR BELOVED Pastor, 
THE Rev. Dr. Patmer.” Under this inscrip- 
tion Butler had the following engraved— 
** Mason GENERAL B. F. Butter, To “ 
This magnificent service is now in the pos- 
session of the Republican editor of this city, 
to whom Butler donated it. Did every editor 
who has defended this ‘‘gold robber” and 
coward receive a similar token of hig re- 
gards? . 


—Ralph Emerson, being of Puritan stock, 
is war-crazed. In an article praising the 
administration, he said, not long since, 
‘‘what tome is the phenomenon you call 
Lincoln? A fleet of foam upon the cataract 
of history ; yet grander than history, for he 
breathes.” Inthe next paragraph he con- 
fesses, ‘I cannot tell precisely what I mean.” 
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And that is the only line not absolutely fool- 
ish in the whole article. 


—R. H. Stoddard has published (or Bunce 
has for him) a poem entitled ‘* Abraham Lin- 
coln ; an Horatian Ode,” which is verily the 
cruelest blow aimed at the deceased Presi- 
dent. Was it not enough that the fiendish 
assassin should take the life of Mr. Lincoln? 
Why torture his memory with the painful 
drivel of Reuben Stoddard’s muse? Read 
this specimen : 


‘*Cool should he he, of balanced powers, 
The Ruler of a Race like ours, 
Impatient, headstrong, wild— 
The Man to guide the Child! 


And this he was, who most unfit 
(So hard the sense of God to hit!) 
Did seem to fill his Place, 
With such a homely face.” 


Or the following : 


«The People, of whom he was one, 

No gentleman like Washington— 
(Whose bones, methinks, make room, 
To have him in their tomb!) 

If Washington or Lincoln can lay stiil.in 
their graves under such an infliction as this, 
we may doubt the power of the dead to rise, 

Again : 

*“«Common his mind (it seemed so then), 
His thoughts the thoughts of other men ; 


Plain were his words, and poor— 
But now they will endure! 


But the following appeal to the negro is 
perfectly worthy of the poetical genius of R. 
H. Stoddard : 

** And you, amid the Master-Race, 
Who seem so strangely out of place, 


Know ye who cometh? He 
Who hath declared ye Free! 


Bow while the Body passes—nay, 

Fall on your knees, and weep, and pray! 
Weep, weep—I would ye might— 
Your poor, black taces white!” 

If the negroes faces do not turn white with 
rage at this abominable stuff, no tears can 
ever wash off the black. And the irrepres- 
sible scribbler has the impudence to call his 
drivel ‘‘an Horatian Ode!” What will the 
shade of Horace say? 


—Some editors who call themselves Dem- 
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ocrats, and who have helped the Republi- 
cans to carry on their bloody revolution for 
the establishment of a military despotism, 
now begin to talk of ‘‘saving the country 
from the tyranny of the party in power.” 
Two thousand years after Socrates was con- 
dcmned and poisoned, a fool at Athens ap- 
plied to the Tribune for a new trial, to ob- 
tain a reversal of the judgment against the 
philosopher. But alas, the reversal of the 
judgment could not unpoison the philoso- 
pher, any moré than the repentance of these 
apostate Democrats can undo the curse they 
have fastened upon their country. 


—George Coleman, the Younger, always 
signed his name ‘George Coleman, the 
Younger,” even after he was seventy years of 
age. Being asked to write in a young lady’s 
album, when he was 75 years old, he wrote 
the following ; 


My muse and I, ere youth and spirit fled, 
Sat up together many a night, no doubt, 
But I have sent the poor old lass to bed, 
Simply because my fire is going out. 
GrorcE Coteman, the Younger. 


—Gen. Halleck, at present ‘ Military Gov- 
ernor” at Richmond, who appears to have 
lost all sense and honor, if he ever had any 
to lose, has issued an order setting aside the 
marriage laws of the State of Virginia, and 
commanding that no marriage shall take 
place except on conditions laid down by him. 
Of this order the New York Times says : 

*‘ The restrictions upon matrimony in Gen, 
Halleck’s order are absurd, and revolting to 
human nature. They are in antagonism with 
the laws of God and of man. ‘hey are a 
tax upon chastity, an invitation to illicit in- 
tercourse between the sexes, an encourage- 
ment to adultery and lewdness. ‘They are 
an abomination that should not be tolerated 
in a Christian land. Tyey are an insult to 
the spirit of enlightenment, and exhibit the 
most disgraceful illustration of tyranny that 
has ever degraded a nation.” 


As this demented tyrant, Halleck, has taken 
under his control the laws of marriage, he 
would scarcely appear more ridiculous by at- 
tempting to manage the business of births 
also. By all means, let him order at onco 
that no child be born without first obtaining 
a permit from his military department. 





